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IN DECEMBER 


Skills for Our Day: The 
ivory towers are falling. 
The realism of wartime 
living has forced us to 
re-examine skills for our 
times. In the December 
issue we ask: What is the 
basis for the new de- 
mands for the “funda- 
mentals”? What is the 
place of the three R’s, of 
drill, and recitation in 
the curriculum? What 
new skills should we 
teach? 


We recognize that the 
ghost of outmoded meth- 
ods threatens the teaching 
of skills, and we examine 
the accusation that chil- 
dren aren’t learning the 
“fundamentals.” 


For a view of skills from 
a new standpoint, we 
have asked our authors to 
discuss for us discipline 
and politics as skills and 
skills for social living and 
expression. 


Contributors include 
Walter Anderson, Ed- 
ward Krug, Harry Study, 
Ruth Anderson, Mary S. 
Fisher, Jack Bookbinder, 
and Lee Thurston. 


Timely and helpful are 
articles by Richard Mc- 
Feely, inviting us to think 
through what we are to 
do about teaching “peace 
on earth, good will to- 
ward men” in wartime, 
and by Frieda Heller, 
who discusses children’s 
books. 
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Johnny Is Growing Up e 


JOHNNY IS GROWING UP—Johnny, Mary, Bobby, Sally, and Tim, a host of 
young Americans. Johnny is growing up in the way youngsters have grown up 
since time began. He is learning to talk, learning to walk, starting to school, losing 
his teeth, getting to the awkward age, wearing his first long pants, asking a girl 
for his first date. 

Johnny may be 6 or 16, but he keeps right on growing. Today, however, the 
business of growing up is made difficult for him, for Johnny is growing up in the 
war years, and the tides of war are tugging at his life. We want to help Johnny. 
We want him to ride the crest unharmed. But there are many different ideas about 
why he is in difficulty and how he should be “saved.” We know this because we 
have read all of the articles in this month’s Educational Leadership. Some of the 
ideas advanced seem sound to us; some we aren’t so sure about; and some we don’t 
like at all. But perhaps it was the ones we didn’t like that caused us to do the hard- 
est thinking. That’s why we’re including them for you to read. We believe that 
thinking is a healthy process and we wish you the stimulation it affords. 

We hope you will enjoy the articles in this issue. Our authors are well-equipped 
to give us breadth of vision about today’s youngsters. They include a newspaper 
woman, specialists in child development and education of young children, directors 
of guidance and of education for women, representatives of the armed forces, a 
social hygienist, a juvenile court judge, a physician, a college teacher with special 
insight into the problems of boys, and a distinguished European educator. 

We have asked these writers to picture for us how youngsters are growing up 
from the “Small Fry” and the “In-betweens” to “Little Girls as Women” and 
“Kids in the Army.” They tell us about the conditions in which youngsters are 
living from Buffalo to Wichita; they tell us it is the children who suffer most in a 
world at war; that there are special war-born problems for youngsters of each age 
group; that our young people have troubles, but they have courage and strength. 
The boys and girls in uniform, the war brides, and even the little fellows who run 
the streets have something fine within them that shines bravely. And they suggest 
to us how we can understand and be of help. 

We must understand. It is the wise, the warm of heart, the courageous who 
can help our youngsters grow up through the war years to years of peace and 
freedom. 
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@ It is the children who are suffering most 


From Buffalo to Wichita 


FROM BUFFALO to Wichita, it is 
the children who are suffering most 
from mass migration, easy money, un- 
accustomed hours of work, and the fact 
that mama has become a welder on the 
graveyard shift. 

Those of tender years are frequently 
neglected, but even the worst mother 
will make some kind of provision for 
an infant, however inadequate. Those 
above 14 are also threatened seriously 
because they are making too much 
money, and the children’s courts in 
every city are alarmed by an increase 
of drinking, sex delinquency, and crimes 
as serious as burglary and murder. 

But it is the adolescent children of 
14 and under who are being overworked 
and economically exploited from one 
end of our country to the other. They 
are at the oversensitive period of life 


Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the publisher of 
the Washington Post, spent more than three 
months last spring traveling about the nation 
observing America at war. “My pilgrimage 
of discovery,” she writes, “was not a happy 
one; yet it was as inspiring as it was de- 
pressing. For in experiencing, day in and 
day out, the turmoil and the travail, the 
high aspirations and the callous indifference, 
the triumphs and the failures of my country, 
I discovered as never before, how much I 
love it, and how profoundly it needs the last 
sacrifice of self that we can bring to its de- 
fense.” The article printed here contains 
selections from Mrs. Meyer's stories now 
published in booklet form as “America’s 
Home Front,” obtainable from the Wash- 
ington Post for 25 cents. — 
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when physical exhaustion, family strain, 
and dissensions are apt to do ineradic- 
able harm to the physical and psychic 
development of the individual. 

If precedence can be given to any of 
our social cankers, when so many of 
them are grave and each of them affects 
the other, I should select child labor as 
problem number one because it is a 
serious threat to the nation’s future. 

The only solution is a vigorous cam- 
paign on a country-wide basis to awaken 
the conscience of the public which is 
still too indifferent to the problem, of the 
parents who allow and even encourage 
their young children to work, and of the 
small employer who is taking advantage 
of the chaos through which we are pass- 
ing to exploit the very young. 

An attractive, well-organized after- 
school recreation program would have 
to accompany any campaign to reduce 
child labor, as more harm than good 
would be accomplished if these chil- 
dren of working parents were merely 
thrown upon their own resources. 

So far the hope of Federal aid has 
impeded rather than stimulated local 
progress in child care, I found many 
communities waiting complacently for 
Lanham Act funds that never arrived. 
And yet there is no doubt that the 
permanent Federal agencies concerned 
with the care of the child, such as the 
Social Security Board, the Office of 
Education, and the Children’s Bureau, 
could do much to hasten local action if 
funds were available. 
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Some of the poorer states, which are 
already handicapped by the closing of 
public schools because the teachers have 
left for defense jobs, will undoubtedly 
need temporary assistance from Federal 
agencies in order to cope with any new 
measures for the over-all care of the 
child. Everywhere there is a clamor that 
social workers and teachers be declared 
essential to the war effort, as industry 
and the draft already have depleted their 
numbers to an alarming extent. 

Mobile, Ala., is an extreme example 
of what happens in a large but poorly 
organized community when it is over- 
run by war-workers. Even before the 
war, the school facilities in this impor- 
tant southern city were inadequate.’ 


Slave Wages for Teachers 


The salaries throughout the school 
system are slave wages. The teachers 
are few in number. Some of the new 
ones, picked up in desperation, lack any 
qualifications. The pupils are legion. 
The schools are not only overcrowded; 
it is known that at least 2,000 children 
in the city do not go to school at all 
for lack of space. How many more there 
may be who have nothing to do except 
walk the streets and go to the movies 
is uncertain. One moving picture man- 
ager said to the truant-welfare officer: 

“Miss Bessie, why don’t you bring 
your teachers down here? My place is 
always full of children.” 

The absenteeism of pupils competes 
with that of their parents at the ship- 
yards. 

“The older boys,” said one teacher, 


1Immediately after the publication of Mrs. Meyer’s 
articles on Mobile, Federal Works Administration 
funds were allocated to Mobile to build schools for 
which the city had asked in vain for about two years. 
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“feel that they will soon go to military 
service and that school no longer 
matters. Children who have moved in 
from the country,” she explained fur- 
ther, “are attracted by the bright lights 
of the city and fail to attend school.” 

The big salaries to be earned by boys 
and girls of 13, 14, or 15 is another fac- 
tor. Backwoods people actually send 
their boys and girls of 14 and 15 to the 
city alone to seek their fortune and 
shift for themselves. One boy came for 
his working papers because he had been 
offered a job as watchman on a ship. He 
was 15 years old. He had a job at $90 
a month but wanted to make $150. 

It takes a good school to hold chil- 
dren’s interest when salaries of that di- 
mension are dangled before them. In 
Alabama no child can be forced to go 
to school if he has completed the eighth 
grade, and he can quit the elementary 
school and get a job at any age if he is 
“needed for home support.” 


Movies and Gang Crime for 
Leisure Hours 


There is no recreation for children in 
this city. When their mothers wish to 
get rid of them, they send the young- 
sters to the movies, where they sit for 
hours seeing the same film over and 
over again. There are a few small play- 
grounds, but there is no supervision and 
no organized program. 

A gang of boys, aged 14 to 16, stole 
automobiles, robbed a drug store and 
a jewelry store. They were not caught 
until they had the amusing idea of 
dropping the watches from a tenth 
story window upon the heads of the 
passers-by. Some of these were local 
boys, some not. These boys were sent 
to the reformatory, and one of them 
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told his employer, an acquaintance of 
mine, that he was glad to go to the re- 
formatory as there was no chance for 
a boy to go straight in Mobile. 

This youth had a job of collecting 
money in which he had been absolutely 
honest and hard working, which proves 
that his gang life at night was merely 
the result of bad influences, 


Delinquent Parents 


How can the children help doing 
these things when the parents are the 
worst example? 

Lately a man and his wife were put 
in jail for extreme intoxication. They 
said nothing about the fact that they 
had five young children at home, of 
whom the oldest was 7 and the young- 
est 4 months. When a neighbor noticed 
that the children were alone and had 
nothing to eat, she felt something should 
be done to find the parents. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said the child of 
7, “they’re probably drunk again.” 

In more than one American com- 
munity I was told of small children 
coming to school crying because their 
homes have been broken up or because 
father was drunk and smashed up the 
furniture. Many of them under crowded 
living conditions are witnesses of pa- 
rental immorality. In one school, a little 
boy of 8 told the teacher: “My mother 
married a soldier while she was drunk, 
and I couldn’t come to school for two 
days because she had such a bad hang- 
over, I had to take care of her.” 

The new delinquency comes from 
psychological rather than economic 
causes. 

Even the highest types of children are 
getting into serious trouble. Middle- 
class mothers who now have to do all 
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their own cooking and housework fre- 


‘quently neglect their children as much 


as those who have jobs. In one blue- 
blooded family of substantial means 
that used to have two servants, the 
mother, who now does her own work, 
has let her two children, 8 and ro, get so 
completely out of control that they di- 
vert themselves by pulling firegongs 
and stealing. 

In the well-to-do part of one small 
city near Buffalo the father and mother 
of an only boy, aged 14, were both em- 
ployed; the father had a good business, 
and the mother chose to do factory 
work on the night shift. 

This boy’s playroom became the 
meeting place of a neighborhood gang 
of boys, all of whose parents were 
honored citizens. They plotted bur- 
glaries, stealing hundreds of dollars 
worth of money and clothes for the 
sheer excitement of it. This gang leader 
is normal, mentally and physically. 


Little Girl Delinquents and 
Zoot-Suit Kids 


It is conceded in many communities 
that the worst problem is the sex-delin- 
quency of very young girls. The police 
chief in Mobile told me that girls as 
young as 11 are picked up for this of- 
fense. They run away for days and 
weeks. Illigitimacy is high. Many of 
these young mothers do not know more 
than the first name of the baby’s father, 
which makes his apprehension somewhat 
difficult. 

Delinquency on the West Coast took 
a particularly sensational turn last sum- 
mer with the outbreak of the zoot-suit 
movement. The very helplessness of 
welfare workers and of the highest of- 
ficials should indicate that the problem 
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of the zoot-suiters is social and economic 
and can therefore only be solved by a 
slow and patient understanding of its 
nature and origin. 

In addition to asking what ails the 
zoot-suiters, we should have the courage 
to ask—what ails America? 

For the activities of these groups are 
not criminal. They provoke quarrels, 
cut up plush chairs, break windows, or 
crash parties where they swoop down 
like the hero in a Western movie and 
try to win admiration by starting ruc- 
tions, Even their secret jargon which 
only the initiated can understand, is a 
commonplace manifestation of adoles- 
cent solidarity against the grown-up 
world. Likewise the costume gives them 
the childish pleasure of shocking re- 
spectable people and affronting estab- 
lished conventions, These are all typical 
symptoms of the neglected child who 
compensates for a feeling of insecurity 
by antisocial behavior. 


New Awareness of Our Responsibility 
Can Save Youth from Moral Vacuum 


Collecting junk seems to be the 
loftiest war aim which our national 
leaders have been able to offer them. 
Too young to go into the Army, made 
old beyond their years by the wartime 
collapse of social standards, these adoles- 
cents are getting on as best they can in 
a moral vacuum. The very fact that 
these young people have given a posi- 
tive expression to their dissatisfaction 
indicates qualities of character and 
imagination that should be utilized for 
better purposes than street brawls and 
dancing. 

On the other hand, there are com- 
munities which recognize their respon- 
sibilities and are taking constructive 
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action. In the Marin City, Calif., hous- 
ing project, which has a community 
house, a nursery school, and play- 
grounds, I was present at the first day of 
elementary school and kindergarten in 
the sunny, cheerful little school build- 
ing. The teachers were enthusiastic. 

“This community is a melting pot 
that reminds us of the early California 
days,” they said. “A new settlement 
such as we have here is a challenge to 
us all. The parents of underprivileged 
children are grateful and cooperative 
because their children have never had a 
setting and an opportunity such as this. 

I shall never forget the faces of these 
youngsters. They were more startled 
than elated by the new miracle that had 
happened to them. Do not forget that 
these little migrants had been pushed 
around for months, in some cases, for 
over a year. Their eyes were still full of 
all the fears that had been their lot since 
leaving home. 

Judging by all the signs of activity 
that I have encountered, it is not im- 
possible that out of the present neglect, 
indifference, and procrastination will 
come a new awareness of our responsi- 
bility toward childhood. Organizations 
that never before have been conscious 
of the need for a local child welfare pro- 
gram are taking an interest in the “save 
the children” campaign. But what we 
must strive for at once is a national pro- 
gram of aid to schools, wartime nurser- 
ies, and after-school recreation pro- 
grams, if we are to stem the tide toward 
delinquency and child labor. Unless we 
accelerate such assistance to our public 
school system, it will take this nation 
three generations to get over the dis- 
integrating effects of the war upon 
America’s future citizens. 
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@ Solving our wartime problems calls for broadened 
community planning for young children 


The Small Fry 


MRS. DAVIS HAD two pre-school age 
children and one school age child to 
support, when her husband gave up a 
good job to join the Army. The wel- 
fare worker helped her find reliable 
foster-home care for the 1-year-old. 
The 3-year-old was placed in an all-day 
center provided by the community 
and the Federal Government; her 
7-year-old youngster was enrolled in 
school and in the _before-and-after- 
school center, sponsored jointly by the 
schools and the Federal Government. 
The mother got a job in a war plant. 
She did her shopping in the late after- 
noon before calling for her children. 
This mother, in spite of the difficult 
problem she had to solve, worked out a 
fairly good design for living in war- 
time. She had part-time help in the 


The life of the “small fry”—the pre-school 
youngster—is as surely disrupted by war as 
the life of the adolescent who takes re- 
course from parental or community neglect 
in some form of delinquency or of the youth 
who today is a high school senior and to- 
morrow a private in the U.S. Army. In this 
article Margaret T. Hampel of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, discusses some of the effects of 
war upon the very young. For several 
months last year Miss Hampel was on 
leave from Ohio University, working with 
the program of extended school services of 
the U. S. Office of Education. In this ca- 
pacity she visited a number of defense areas 
and worked with people of schools and com- 
munities who were attempting to solve their 
problems of care of young children. 
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home and spent as much of her day as 
possible with her three children. Her 
salary was adequate, but not high, and, 
together with her Government allow- 
ance, gave her enough to get along on. 
She was very happy to keep her chil- 
dren together, and after the war she 
hoped to return to her home. 

The children were healthy, happy 
youngsters, and the transfer from com- 
plete home care for the two younger 
children seemed to change the family 
relationships very little. The 3-year-old 
child and the 7-year-old made speedy, 
friendly adjustments in the centers for 
children of working mothers. The baby, 
too, seemed to accustom himself to the 
foster-mother and to the sensible kind 
of affection and care he received—a 
kind of affection that did not interfere 
with his intense delight in greeting his 
mother when she called for him daily. 

Many conclude that mothers who 
work in industry lose interest in their 
children and become quite willing to 
leave their complete care to others. 
This is not necessarily true. Most 
mothers are deeply concerned and are 
worried at work unless their children 
are getting good care. They are eager 
to return to their children when the 
shift is over, and a great deal of affection 
is expressed by both parents and chil- 
dren. 

Here is an example of what nursery- 
school care can mean to working 
parents. This was -a family of three— 
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the mother, father, and a boy 4 years of 
age. They had been living in a small 
town but, with the coming of gasoline 
rationing, had found it difficult to make 
a living at the filling station which they 
operated. They decided to move to one 
of the boom town areas to take work 
in a war production plant. The popula- 
tion of the town having jumped from 
10,000 to 50,000, they found it impos- 
sible to get a place to live. They be- 
came the tenants of trailer town just 
outside the city. 


Community Planning for Child Care 


They were industrious people and at- 
tempted to make the small space pro- 
vided inside and outside the trailer as 
inviting as possible, but they found it 
extremely hard to take care of a small 
child. When they applied for work they 
were given information about a child- 
care center for pre-school age children. 
The parents were asked to pay 50 cents 
a day or $3 a week to cover part of the 
cost of care, cost of the noon meal, and 
the mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
milk or orange juice. The center oper- 
ated with one-half the cost covered by 
fees and the other half paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The parents were quite concerned 
about the welfare of the child, and the 
child-care center seemed to be a solu- 
tion to supplement the care they could 
give him at home. They spent a great 
deal of their spare time with the child, 
and, while they did not like the make- 
shift home life, they recognized that 
life could not be entirely normal during 
a war. They were thinking of a time 
when they could build a bungalow back 
home with the money they were saving. 

For their youngster, the day in the 
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pre-school center began at 5:45 a.M. The 
children who arrive at this hour rest on 
cots until 8 a.m. Then it is time for 
breakfast. Even a 4-year-old, with a 
little help from the assistant teacher, can 
take responsibility for dressing, for 
toileting, for washing his face and 
hands, and for brushing his teeth. Some 
eight or ten children eat together at an 
inviting table. Bowls of oatmeal, milk, 
and toast are ready for the children. A 
teacher is nearby at all times to en- 
courage and to help, when help is 
needed. The children eat with real zest, 
and laughter and conversation make the 
breakfast a most happy occasion. Little 
difficulty is experienced in getting chil- 
dren to eat. After the breakfast they 
carry their dishes to the serving tables 
and clean up for the play period. 

The morning includes plenty of op- 
portunity for individual and group play, 
both indoor and outdoor. Other chil- 
dren, whose mothers are not on the 
early shift, arrive at 8 or 9 o’clock. They 
have breakfast at home and join the 
early-comers in time for the regular 
morning health inspection. 

Mid-morning brings cod liver oil, 
milk, or orange juice. More play fol- 
lows. At noon an appetizing lunch is 
served. The children help in getting 
tables ready and in serving food. Toilet- 
ing and washing-up routines follow the 
noon lunch. During a long rest period 
most of the children sleep. Mothers or 
fathers, big brothers and sisters, call for 
the children late in the afternoon. When 
necessary because of a parent’s working 
schedule, supper is served to the chil- 
dren, Every effort is made to plan the 
day so that the parent or parents will 
find it possible to spend some time with 
the child. 
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Meeting the needs of families whose 
lives have been disrupted by war calls 
for a broadened concept of community 
planning. The winning of the war is 
a necessity; so our concern for the 
children must take into consideration 
the production of war goods, As more 
men go into service, women are being 
called upon in increasing numbers to 
provide the skill and speed to meet war 
production schedules. It is the policy of 
the War Manpower Commission in re- 
cruiting woman-power to discourage 
the employment of women with young 
children, but there are many instances 
when it becomes necessary for mothers 
with pre-school and school age children 
to work. 

A few communities are ready for the 
challenge and are going to work upon 
their problems. The community-con- 
scious school assumes the leadership, or 
an active welfare agency steps in to fill 
the gap. County-wide planning includes 
representation of many groups—labor, 
industry, education, welfare, religious 
groups, child protection groups, and 
community clubs. A very thrilling ad- 
venture in community planning is the 
result. 

Community or county-wide war- 
service centers are opened where war- 
workers may get information and help 
on child care, marketing, housing, and 
other needs. These centers are located 
in a readily accessible spot and are 
operated by volunteer service and by 
the paid leadership of welfare or educa- 
tion groups. Where an over-all com- 
munity plan establishes war need, the 
community applies for Federal aid to 
supply 50 per cent of the cost of opera- 
tion of pre-school centers and before- 
and-after-school and summer-vacation 
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.centers for children of working mothers. 
Many schools are already operating such 


centers. In communities where war 
needs are not so pressing, there should 
be a similar concern for the understand- 
ing of children and for the services 
that should be provided. 


Need for Perspective in Planning 
Education for Young People 


The problems we have to solve rela- 
tive to children in wartime should not 
be questions limited to a nation at war, 
but should take into account society’s 
concern for its children at all times. 
Some of us in our haste to do something 
about the problems which seem so 
pressing fail to consider long-term 
values. In meeting the war emergency, 
we should not sacrifice the values to 
which we would hold in normal times. 
It will be harder to maintain these 
values during the stress of war, and at 
times we may want to give up the 
struggle. But it will be necessary for 
us to mobilize more resources and to 
discover new ways to solve our prob- 
lems in order to combat the deterrent 
forces of war. No matter how difficult 
the job, we cannot afford to neglect it. 

It is highly possible that schools in 
the postwar world will include ex- 
tended school services as a recognized 
part of the total planning to meet the 
needs of children in an industrial de- 
mocracy. The emphasis would be on a 
kind of education from childhood to 
adulthood that would enrich living and 
contribute to an improving family and 
community life. Just what that design 
for family life in a postwar world will 
be will depend to some extent upon our 
present intelligence and insight in plan- 
ning. 
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The planning carried out in a com- 
munity-wide way might mean that a 
community would take stock of the 
things that are happening to its chil- 
dren and would mobilize all of its 
resources, its leadership, and would pro- 
vide for its children a kind of growing 
environment that has never before been 
realized. The “small fry” would be in- 
cluded in health and nutrition services 
to mothers and children, in recreation 
facilities, in pre-school centers, and in a 
functional education for primary grades, 


Education for Young Children 
Can Enrich Family Life 


Industrial society has imposed its de- 
mands upon an American family not too 
aware of the things that are happening 
to it. Fears and traditions block con- 
structive action. Nothing that has hap- 
pened in good nursery schools in the 
United States would lead us to conclude 


that the taking of the pre-school age 
child out of the home for the day would 
mean the breakdown of the American 
family and the building up of a way of 
life we do not admire. 

On the contrary, good nursery 
schools, provided for the very few chil- 
dren, have been with us long enough to 
help us see that the mother can plan a 
much better home life when the right 
kind of care is given outside the home 
for part of the day or for the entire day, 
depending upon the extent of need in 
the home. It is not merely an escape or 
a way out of a humdrum life for the 
mother but may be the way to a greatly 
enriched life for her and for the 
members of her family. Certainly, it is 
a step toward achieving a better kind 
of growing for the child in a society 
that has at times all but crowded out a 
consideration of wholesome living for 


the “small fry.” 


Nominations, Please 


ACCORDING TO THE CONSTITUTION of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, members of the Board of 
Directors are elected by a mail vote of the membership. A nominating 
committee will draw up a slate of thirty names which will be submitted 
in December to all members of the Department. Those ten receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be considered elected, to serve for 
terms of four years, Officers of the Department are elected by the Board 
of Directors from their membership. 

Members of the Department are invited to submit names for the 
slate for members of the Board of Directors, Names should be sent to 
members of the nominating committee: 


Paul T. Rankin, Chairman, Assistant Superintendent, Board of 


Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Henry Harap, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


Gladys L. Potter, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Board of 


Education, Long Beach, Calif. 
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The In-betweens 


@ They’re a funny, fascinating crowd— 
our “pin-feathery” pre-adolescents 


AT THE AGE of 10 one has finished 
with the rather interesting distinction 
of having holes where teeth used to be. 
The holes have filled up. One feels pin- 
featherish. 

The mothers of boys are deciding 
about this time that shorts just don’t 
look right any longer, but they’re a bit 
reluctant to take on the expense of long 
trousers, realizing that every fall there- 
after will mean ripped cloth instead of 
merely skinned knees. Mothers of girls 
are beginning to wonder whether it 
would improve their daughters’ looks 
if they cut off the braids and had them 
wear their hair bobbed. But, if their 
hair is bobbed, won’t they have to be- 
gin to have permanents, and are they 
really old enough? And, then, too, 
there’s the added expense that perma- 
nents will entail. 

From the standpoint of the youngsters 
themselves, it’s a rather unsatisfying time 


Children who are neither very young nor 
very old have often been neglected in our 
thinking. Naturally, they have never liked 
being thought of as babies, and today, with 
their older brothers and sisters reaching 
maturity more quickly than in normal times, 
they find themselves particularly isolated. 
In this article, the predicament of the in- 
betweeners is appealingly set forth by 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Chairman, Department 
of Student Personnel Administration and 
Professor in charge of the Guidance Labora- 
tory, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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of life. Life is drab. Coddling by mother 
and aunts and uncles is definitely out. 
Youngsters are told in many unspoken 
ways—as well as bluntly spoken ones— 
that they definitely are no longer the 
least bit cute. They sense the lack of 
satisfaction that parents have in their 
appearance. They don’t feel comfortable 
somehow inside their funny, changing 
skins, but they’re not yet up to doing 
anything about their appearance. 

Consider, from another angle, how 
one of these pre-teens youngsters feels 
in his own age group. It may be a girl 
who, at 12, has astoundingly shot up 
almost overnight to be five feet eight 
inches tall. She feels for all the world 
like Alice in Wonderland and that she 
certainly must have gotten hold of the 
wrong bottle. The difference is that she 
won't find any other bottle—or cake— 
to bring her back to what would feel 
normal, And so she goes towering 
around amongst her classmates, know- 
ing that they view her as some horrible 
possibility of what might happen to 
themselves. 

She doesn’t know quite how to cover 
up the fact that she’s so huge and dif- 
ferent from her kind. Maybe she titters 
a lot, vainly hoping thereby to seem less 
august and remote from other children. 
Maybe she takes refuge in a brooding 
silence, hoping by this camouflage to 
escape unwelcome attention. Dancing 
class, where she must majestically steer 
little boys about, is utter torment. 
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What of the boy who matures early 
and finds himself rumbling when he 
merely wishes to talk in a normal voice, 
who begins to get pimply-faced and 
fuzzy-chinned when his boy friends all 
mercifully seem to stay the same as they 
were? He, too, feels out of place in his 
group. The furniture doesn’t fit him. 
His playful little taps all seem to cause 
serious injuries. He wonders if, instead 
of being a good-natured kid, he may not 
really be a bully at heart. In an effort 
to adapt himself to his group, he may 
turn inordinately silly or silent or, per- 
haps, tough and ugly. 

But what about the large majority 
who don’t do the shooting-up stunt 
quite so early? Many of them are 
vaguely disturbed, perhaps because 
they’re afraid of turning into monsters 
overnight or perhaps just because they 
stay so little and babyish and are afraid 
they never will grow up. 

These pre-adolescents are in a period 
of relative immunity to physical disease, 
but they are on the verge of catastrophic 
physical changes and they certainly are 
not immune to all the psychological 
reverberations these conditions cause in 
them. 


Young Sophisticates 


There are, of course, many social 
problems arising out of heterogeneity 
of size and physical development. The 
average 10- and 11-year-old is homo- 
sexual in his social interests: boys much 
concerned with other boys and boys’ 
interests; girls, scornful of boys, wanting 
to be let alone to play by themselves 
at the affairs that are really interesting 
to them. A bright little boy of 10 may 
feel ready to do anything that will win 
the favor, or even merely the tolerance, 
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of the less bright, but tough and glam- 
orous big boy of 11, who lives in his 
block or is in his grade. Similarly, the 
less mature 12-year-old girl may figura- 
tively break her neck in trying to live 
up to the standards of conduct of an- 
other 12-year-old girl who is mature and 
far more sophisticated. 

In about the sixth grade, first a sort 
of negative and then a more positive at- 
traction begins to form, and one finds 
the more mature girls making subtle and 
somewhat awkward efforts to attract the 
favorable attention of the more attrac- 
tive boys. 

We don’t ordinarily think of this 
kind of thing as getting well under way 
until junior high school years. During 
this past year, however, there have been 
reports from sixth grade teachers of 
social precocity such as the most experi- 
enced of them have never before seen. 

As an example, in one sixth grade 
group, made up of 11- and 12-year-olds, 
most of whom are distinctly brighter 
than average, this past year has been a 
unique experience for the veteran 
teacher. Never has she had a group so 
interested in sex as this past year’s has 
been. Never has there been such an 
epidemic of “dirty” notes. After a short, 
warming-up period, in which the girls 
emphatically urged the boys “not to 
chase them today” (to be sure, of 
course, that they would), the girls and 
boys split up into devoted pairs. These 
pairs took on many of the manifestations 
of older youngsters, wanting to have 
dates and go to the movies together 
two by two, unaccompanied by any 
adults, Devotion and jealousy, “silliness” 
and tension, kept the group upset all 
year long. 

The parents of this group, too, were 
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utterly bewildered, not knowing just 
what to do with their precocious chil- 
dren. One mother, in a parents’ meeting, 
told of her bewilderment when her son 
begged her to explain to him what a 
“wrapper” was. She finally discovered 
that he meant “raper” and what he was 
after was an understanding of the career 
of Errol Flynn. 


Special Problems of Today 


It would appear that to be added to 
the ordinary adjustments in-betweeners 
always have to make are some new ad- 
justments of a special sort growing out 
of a changed social situation. Is it pos- 
sible that, as our 18-year-olds have taken 
over responsibilities of handling bomb- 
ers and living in submarines and as our 
high school youth have taken on heavy 
agricultural and industrial jobs, as they 
look toward early marriage and parent- 
hood and service in the armed forces, 
our pre-adolescents are also trying in 
their own special way to grow up 
faster? 

Certainly, we cannot afford to over- 
look or neglect these youngsters. One 
reason why they demand especial un- 
derstanding is that the average age when 
juvenile delinquency first becomes ap- 
parent is about 1o. Certainly, if we take 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
as our index, we are not doing a very 
good job of understanding and dealing 
with these youngsters. 

But most of all, we should pay more 
—and more understanding—attention to 
these boys and girls just because they 
tend to get left out. They are truly the 
in-betweeners, with the enchanting 
younger ones on one side of them and 
the important and peremptory adoles- 
cents on the other. 
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Schools alone can’t meet their needs. 
Neither can their perturbed parents. 
Schools and parents, however, working 
together honestly and intelligently, can 
do a great deal for them. Sympathetic 
and skillful teachers can do much to see 
that no youngster is catapulted out of 
social connection with his group simply 
because his hormones take a spurt; can 
casually reassure youngsters who tend 
to develop anxieties over their physical 
differences; can see that these youngsters 
in school have rich and happy group 
experiences; can develop constructive 
relationships with parents of the chil- 
dren so that group and individual prob- 
lems can be helpfully discussed by teach- 
ers and parents together. 


Who Is Responsible 
for the In-betweeners? 


Parents can group together to see that 
out of school the youngsters have 
wholesome social experiences, which the 
children and parents should jointly plan 
and carry through. Parents, too, can 
try not to coddle nor to squelch but 
more sympathetically to understand and 
stay in effective contact with their pin- 
feathery children. When one of them, 
struggling to pierce some dark mystery 
of life that defies him, asks a parent 
what it’s all about, that parent should be 
able to help him without upsetting him 
further, or at least should be able to ad- 
vise him just where to turn for the help 
he needs. 

These pre-teen boys and girls are a 
funny, fascinating crowd. They’re just 
on the verge of becoming our adoles- 
cents and, then, our adult citizenry. We 
can certainly do a better job with them 
than we’ve been doing. And they’re 
fully worth it. 
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Little Girls As Women 


@. Youngsters maturing ahead of their years present 
‘education with new demands and opportunities 


MARGARET E. BENNETT and GERTRUDE LAWS 


DO ADOLESCENTS grow up faster 
in wartime? During the depression 
years of the thirties we were concerned 
about the lack of opportunity for 
youths to achieve economic independ- 
ence and establish homes when they 
were biologically, mentally, and socially 
ready for these adult adjustments. To- 
day, in the forties, the situation is re- 
versed. Many youths in their teens are 
facing the opportunity for a variety of 
adult experiences ranging from volun- 
tary war services and work through all 
degrees of personal sacrifice to that of 
life itself in serving their country. 
There is much evidence that circum- 
stances today are shortening the youth 
span in many ways. This is no time for 
regretting the possible losses to civiliza- 
tion that may result from shortening 
this period. Destruction and loss are 
inevitable concomitants of war. But 
the war clouds may have even a golden 
lining. Our philosophy of education as 


Today many young girls are faced with mak- 
ing decisions which in peacetime they would 
not be asked to consider until many years 
later. A full knowledge of the problems of 
girls in wartime and the factors affecting 
their lives is essential if educators are to 
help these young Americans through a dif- 
ficult period. In this article, Margaret E. 
Bennett, Director of Guidance, and Gertrude 
Laws, Director of Education for Women, 
both of the Pasadena (Calif.) City Schools, 
collaborate in a discussion of “Little Girls 
as Women.” 
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life, not merely as preparation for some 
dim, uncertain future, is being tested 
as never before in this crucible of war. 

If education means helping young 
people to do better what they will do 
anyway, then one of our tasks as edu- 
cators in wartime as always is that of 
providing the experiences that will help 
them to choose and plan their activities 
wisely, engage in them effectively, and 
wrest all possible meaning from them. 

One of our greatest assets in the 
present situation is the well-justified 
feeling of youths that they are essential 
in adult life today. No longer must we 
strive to create the semblance of junior 
citizens. What we must bring into the 
picture is a perspective on the past and 
the future which can give meaning to 
the ever-changing present without pro- 
viding ready-made prescriptions for 
meeting the current demands. 

To play their parts as citizens in a 
people’s war, adolescents must see 
clearly the reasons why we are fighting; 
they must understand the strains upon 
our social and economic life and their 
best potentialities for helping to bear 
those strains. They must develop vision 
as to the aftermaths of war and so plan 
their training and service that they will 
be prepared to cope with the inevitable 
difficulties and to take advantage of the 
new opportunities of that period. Every 
subject and extracurricular activity in 
the school program can and should con- 
tribute to these ends. The guidance 
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service must contribute directly and 
significantly through helping adoles- 
cents to choose their activities and 
make their life plans in the light of 
realistic understanding. 

Student activities—directed into chan- 
nels that serve the war effort and give 
valuable experience in democratic plan- 
ning and action'—help to develop adult 
citizens. To illustrate, the Student War 
Council in one institution? adopted as 
one of its many projects the furnishing 
of recreation rooms at an air base which, 
because of its desert environment and 
lack of social facilities, was described 
as “the most God-forsaken camp in the 
United States.” Student and faculty co- 
operation in difficult and discouraging 
problems made the project a success. 

One of the young women who par- 
ticipated in this activity said, “We were 
so sophisticated before this happened 
that we didn’t want anyone to know 
that we cared about anything; now we 
know what it means to be really in- 
terested in the welfare of others.” Here 
is striking evidence of growth into truly 
mature womanhood through unselfish 
service. Proof of a more material nature 
is found in the year’s record of “ten 
tons of scrap, approximately $7,000 
worth of furnishings, candy, cookies, 
etc., for the air base, thousands upon 
thousands of pounds of spinach picked 
and frozen, more than a quarter of a 
million dollars in stamps and bonds.” 

Young girls all over our land are ex- 
periencing the thrills of new adventure 


1Catherine J. Robbins: “Student Activities Make 
Democracy Live,” Junior College Journal, April, 
1943. 

2Under the leadership of Ida E. Hawes, Dean of 
Guidance, Pasadena Junior College, grades eleven 
to fourteen. 
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and the pain of hard work as they take 


the places left vacant by our fighting 
forces. After a strenuous day of tomato- 
picking, one youngster exclaimed, 
“Now I know what my mother meant 
when she tried to explain what life 
would do to me!” 


How May Girls Achieve Perspective 


As the need for part-time wark of 
school girls increases, our responsibility 
deepens to help them choose work 
wisely, prepare them for these new 
activities, no matter how simple they 
may seem, and guide their evaluation of 
the outcomes. This may mean profound 
changes in our school programs and is 
likely to entail equally profound 
changes in our own concepts of the 
nature of a truly functional education. 
Ours is the responsibility also to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of minors 
and to help them envisage and prepare 
for their future work. 

Many girls who may shortly enter 
full-time work will, like their older 
sisters, engage in types of work for- 
merly open only to men. Their suc- 
cesses will open many new doors of 
vocational activities to women in the 
future. Will this trend lead to increased 
competition between men and women 
or to a deeper mutual understanding? 
Here, again, through guidance and edu- 
cation we can help girls to serve un- 
selfishly now and to be prepared to 
adjust in the postwar period in ways 
that may bring them the fullest self- 
realization through a nice balancing of 
the values of satisfying work and other 
ideals of womanhood. 

A small number of women who are 
working in a war industry met to dis- 
cuss with two or three professional 
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women the problems involved in the 
care of their children. There could be 
no doubt as to the sincere concern they 
felt for their children. Their questions 
and comments were intelligent and 
searching. All of them were dressed in 
the customary slacks and shirts that are 
worn in industry. Several of them had 
their feet on the backs of the chairs in 
front of them as they talked. The two 
or three members of the group who 
kept their feet on the floor and had 
their chins up seemed to have more in- 
sight and more vision than the ones who 
had adopted the mannerisms of men. 


Can Women Keep Feet on the Ground 
and Heads in the Air? 


It seems apparent that one of the 
things that very young women might 
consider with profit is the significance 
of keeping their feet on the ground and 
their heads in the air. The literature of 
our country contains many references 
to the meaning of having one’s feet on 
the ground. Always it signifies a prac- 
tical, sensible, dependable person. 

The kinds of experiences the young 
men at war are having—young men 
who would be considered little boys in 
times of peace—will cause them to need 
practical, sensible, and dependable 
women when they return. Some of 
those men will be broken in body and 
mind. They will want to depend upon 
stable women who will love them and 
understand them. Others will mature in 
full strength of body and mind deter- 
mined to carry out high resolutions that 
were made when they were far from 
the relative peace and security that 
young women are having. They, too, 
will want to find women sufficiently 
practical, sensible, and dependable to 
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join them in translating their high pur- 
poses into action, Literally and figura- 
tively young women must keep their 
feet on the ground. 

But that is not enough, Their heads 
must be high in the air to see over and 
beyond some of the persistent petty 
details of life. Each must be able to 
“see” beyond the immediate present 
satisfactions and recognize the possible 
achievements of a free people in a free 
world, a people free from ignorance, 
suspicion, distrust, fear, poverty, illness, 
and disease. Every woman should stand 
tall enough to see that such a free people 
must continuously struggle to preserve 
and develop freedom and that the actual 
present sympathy of each one shall in- 
clude generations yet unborn. 


How May Girls Be Brought 
to See Their Responsibilities? 


Probably every public school in our 
country has done much work with girls 
in Red Cross services; preparation of 
useful entertainment for men in the 
armed forces; assisting in the care of 
people who are helpless because of age 
or illness; keeping necessary civilian 
business going; production and con- 
servation of food; and other activities. 
Yet some colleges and universities as 
well as high schools report that many 
of the women students have little or no 
real interest in the work they have been 
asked to do but have an excited de- 
termination to have all of the fun they 
can and to find adventure, with men in 
uniform absorbing the major portion of 
their time and energies. While no one 
would wish to diminish the fun or ad- 
venture for little girls, there seems rea- 
son to increase the appeal of other 
activities as well. 
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Perhaps the efforts of one typical 
community might be suggestive. This 
community has the usual number and 
variety of churches, social agencies, 
schools, parks and playgrounds, service 
clubs, and women’s clubs. One large 
military camp is within five miles of 
the center of the city. Thousands of its 
citizens (many of them parents) go to 
the adjacent war industries for work. 
The schools have been widely used for 
training of war-workers. In general, the 
environment is stimulating to girls and 
women, particularly girls who are too 
big to play with dolls but not old 
enough to get jobs. 

Just before schools closed in June, a 
concerted effort was made in all of the 
junior high schools through girls’ phys- 
ical education classes and life science 
classes to interpret the importance of 
the right kind of behavior on the part 
of girls and women in time of war. A 
letter was sent by the principal of each 
school to the parents of every girl, call- 
ing attention to the necessity for 
guidance of girls by parents as well as 
the schools, Attention of parents was 
called to the importance of having re- 
sponsible adult care for their young sons 
and daughters who consider themselves 
abundantly able to look out for them- 
selves; to curfew laws; to child-labor 
laws; to opportunities offered by the 
Y.W.C.A., the churches, the Recreation 
Department, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Girl Scouts; and, finally, to the impor- 
tance of reasonable agreement among 
adults as to conditions best suited to the 
needs of young girls in wartime. 

Early in July, soon after the close of 
the school year, a representative group 
of girls from the junior high schools 
and the Junior College cooperated with 
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.a small committee called together by 
the chairman of women’s activities of 
the Defense Council in planning a mass 
meeting on “Women in Wartime” to 
be held in the Civic Auditorium. Many 
organizations cooperated in the prepara- 
tions for an impressive and inspiring 
program of stirring music and stimu- 
lating talks. One speaker, chairman of 
the State Defense Council, described 
what he thought fighting men would 
expect of women when they came 
home, stressing the importance of the 
kind of thinking and conduct that 
would make men feel that all they had 
endured had been worthwhile. 

The main presentation of the evening 
was a talk by Rosalind Russell. An out- 
standing student introduced Miss Rus- 
sell as representative of the best qualities 
in American womanhood, better known 
as a screen star, but honored by girls 
also as a successful wife and devoted 
mother. Miss Russell spoke convincingly 
of the needs, the obligations, and the 
opportunities of women in wartime. 

There can be little doubt that imagi- 
nations were lighted by that evening’s 
program, and that it served as an im- 
petus to sustained effort by the girls 
and the community committee of 
women. In considering their oppor- 
tunities for service and _ leadership, 
American women would do well to re- 
member the heroic efforts of those per- 
sons who pioneered for woman’s 
freedom, a goal for which the women 
of many countries are still struggling. 
It is up to us to arouse ourselves to 
devoted effort in behalf of the genera- 
tions that will come after us so that the 
heritage we have received shall be 
passed on to them, not only intact, but 
growing. 
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We'll Be in the Army Soon 


IT IS HARD to realize that 16- and 
17-year-olds now sitting behind school 
desks will, within so short a time, be 
trained soldiers, holding bridgeheads, 
bombing and being bombed, fighting 
with life as the stake. 

Youth is well aware of this impending 
future. It wants help. 

War and armies, training, fighting— 
these are new in American life. Ques- 
tions persist about them. When must I 
register? Can I enlist? What happens at 
the Induction Station? The Reception 
Center? Do I have any choice about my 
Army assignment? What is basic train- 
ing all about? What does the Cavalry 
do? The Signal Corps? 


Boys would be helped if each school 
had one person on its staff, a wartime 
counselor, who would have the time to 
collect and use official, accurate in- 
formation about Army life, Army 
jobs, Army training. This person 
could answer boys’ questions au- 
thoritatively. He could save the frus- 
tration of not being able to find out. 


But answers are not enough. Rumors 


A practical approach to the matter of how 
schools may help boys of high school age— 
either in or out of school—to prepare for 
induction into the armed forces is discussed 
here by James L. Hymes, Jr., who at the 
time this article was written was on the staff 
of the Pre-Induction Training Branch of the 
War Department. He is now working on the 
child-care program of the Kaiser Shipyards 
on the West Coast. 
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@ Schools can help the adolescent develop 
mental fitness for combat 


JAMES L. HYMES, Jr. 


spread: There is favoritism in inducting 
some boys and not others. . . . At the 
physical examination all they do is to 
make sure you have two arms and two 
legs. . . . There are just two sizes for 
uniforms: too large and too small... . 
No mail at the Reception Center be- 
cause they send you overseas immedi- 
ately. . . . There are misconceptions, 
too: There’s no use studying with the 
Army just ahead. . . . Only math and 
science count. . . . Everyone who gets 
in the Air Corps flies. 


Boys would be helped if each school 
gave its prospective inductees an orien- 
tation to Army life. This could be 
included in social studies classes. As- 
sembly programs, with returned serv- 
ice men as the guests, would be useful. 
English classes could help by reading 
books about the Army. Displays in the 
library, bulletin boards, posters that 
describe the Army, would all aid. 


The adolescent wants full and com- 
plete information, in advance, about 
Army life. 


Johnny Doughboy-to-be Wants 
to Know Why He Fights 


Even advance information does not 
do the whole job. The boy who will 
be a soldier needs the will to fight. He 
needs to feel that this is bis war. He 
needs what the Army calls “an impelling 
belief in his mission and a sense of 
urgency about getting at the enemy.” 
Why are we at war? What has hap- 
pened thus far? What is the score? 
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What is at stake? What are we fighting 
for? The prospective inductee should 
know the reasons for this fight; he 
should feel them in such a personal way 
that he can accept the war’s purposes 
as his own. 

The Army’s goal is this: “Not just 
the best trained soldier in the world; 
not just the best equipped soldier in the 
world; but the BEST INFORMED sol- 
dier in the world.” And this is the aver- 
age boy’s goal, too, He wants to know 
about his allies, their hopes and. ways 
of living, their strengths, the ways they 
differ from Americans. He wants to 
know our enemies . . . about how the 
war has changed the world . . . about 
the plans and problems of making a 
decent peace. 

The adolescent wants this prepara- 
tion, for it will give him “mental fitness 
for combat.” This cuts to the heart of 
his morale. 


Boys would be helped if each school 
would modify its social studies, his- 
tory, and government courses so that 
these focused on the ideas that matter 
most to the prospective inductee. In 
English classes boys could read litera- 
ture, books of yesterday and today, 
that would give them insights into the 
values we fight for and facts about 
our fighting. 


He Wants Straight Facts 
About His Army Future 


But more, too, is needed. Youth 
dreams. To many, war means flying; it 
means PT boats; it means officer’s 
stripes and bars. The boy who will be 
in the Army wants to prepare, but his 
own eager hopes can handicap him in 
planning realistically. The prospective 
inductee has the right to an honest in- 
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terpretation of the life that lies ahead. 


‘He should know, for example: 


. . . that the Army needs only a cer- 
tain number of officers. The way is open 
to all but everyone can’t be a General. 

... that millions of soldiers are 
needed who will march, carry a gun, 
and do the straight, hard job of fighting 
that must be done to win a war. 

... that the Army operates on a 
“shortage” basis. Preference, training, 
experience, all count but some men 
must be assigned to the job that needs 
filling at this moment, now. 

. . . that the Army is a huge organi- 
zation, forced many times to make 
urgent decisions in haste. The Army 
wants each man in the. right job but 
some mistakes are inevitable. 


. . . that only those boys scoring in 
the upper 20 per cent of the national 
norms of standardized scholastic apti- 
tude tests are likely to be eligible for the 
Army Specialized Training Program in 
contract colleges. And that there is no 
guarantee that even the full 20 per cent 
likely to be eligible will be so assigned. 


. .. that although inductees are al- 
lowed to state a preference at the Induc- 
tion Station for service with the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or the Marine 
Corps and although Army inductees 
may state a preference for a particular 
branch at the Reception Center, factors 
other than preference also govern the 
decision. Physical condition, educa- 
tional background, occupational train- 
ing and experience, plus the number of 
openings in particular services and 
branches of the armed forces must also 
be taken into account in making plans 
for the future activities of new recruits. 

The Axis must propagandize or com- 
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pel. Our boys want to face squarely the 
duty they recognize is theirs. 


Boys would be helped if they had 
access to authentic information about 
the Army. A special shelf in the 
library would help; many subject- 
matter fields can provide data; meet- 
ings with men from the community 
who know the Army at first-hand 
would be valuable. But, in addition, 
some one on the school staff, a war- 
time counselor, must interpret this in- 
formation in light of each boy’s hopes 
and fears and plans. Boys must be led 
to ask themselves: Am I being real- 
istic? 
He Wants to Be Ready to Do His Job 


But interpretation does not suffice. 
Army life demands skills. The boy who 
will be in the Army wants to know 
what abilities soldiering demands. He 
wants to know how his own strengths 
and weaknesses stack up against these 
demands. He wants training that will 
ma e him ready for his military job. 
This is mechanized, technical warfare. 
There are more than 650 skilled Army 
jobs. Nine out of ten men must be 
trained as specialists so that they will 
know how to do their particular job 
in keeping the military machine moving 
forward. 

And more is needed. There are basic 
language and mathematical abilities and 
ideas which the soldier uses in his per- 
sonal living and in the course of his 
work. A command of these can heighten 
his morale and increase his effectiveness 
as a fighting man. And the soldier must 
be physically fit. He must have skills in 
healthful living so that he stays well 
under battle conditions. 


Boys would be helped if each school 
used its vocational training facilities 
to the utmost. General high schools 
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can modify their physics courses so 
that these give practical experiences in 
radio, electricity, and machines—fields 
which are basic to many Army jobs. 
Many boys can be encouraged to work 
more with tools. Many schools can 
provide work experiences. English 
courses and mathematics can be modi- 
fied to focus more on the abilities the 
soldier uses. Schools can use tests and 
other devices to help boys know what 
their abilities are and what training 
they need. The wartime counselor 
can help by knowing the Army’s 
situation—the range of jobs, the skills 
all soldiers use—so that students have 
a measuring rod against which to stack 
their abilities. 


The adolescent wants the confidence 
that comes from being well-trained. He 
does not want to enter unskilled into a 
situation where skills are demanded. 


He May Need Special Help 


There is one last thing. Most young 
people will enter the Army eager and 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm. Their 
patriotism, the honest desire to help, 
the sense of being needed, the oppor- 
tunity for action, the lure of adven- 
ture—these will sustain them as they 
take this important step. But some boys 
will need special help, Leaving home, 
for some, will be a major blow; facing 
up to a totally new life for others will 
be hard; finding friends with like stand- 
ards and similar interests will seem diffi- 
cult to others. 

Some boys will have physical defects 
which must be discovered and remedied 
before the time for induction. Others 
will obviously not be able to serve on 
the military front; they must be helped 
so that they can come through this war 
with the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to the limit of their abilities. 
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Some boys will be out of school, but 
they, too, deserve help. They may want 
assistance in finding jobs that develop 
skills the Army can use; they may want 
further training which the school can 
give; they may need counsel in closing 
their personal and business affairs when 
the time for induction does come. 


The way each boy will be helped will 
depend on the nature of his problem 
and on his past development. A school 
may help one boy by encouraging him 
to spend a summer in a work camp 
away from home. It might guide 
another boy into a club where he 
would have a chance to meet people 


to give advice, there are many ways 
in which the school will help. 


He Can Be Trained 
as Soldier and Citizen 


Youth is aware of these needs. The 
Army is, too. For it knows that the boy 
who enters military life prepared in ad- 
vance with knowledge, with skills, and 
with positive attitudes makes the best 
fighter for his country. To do their part 
schools will have to drop the concept of 
grade level, for it is the 18-year-old who 
will be inducted, not the twelfth grader. 
Many changes in emphasis and some 
new curriculum provisions will be re- 


and to make friends. Another boy may 
need medical attention; another a 
trade skill which will win him a place 
in war production. One boy out of 
school may want information about 
Army pay, insurance, and the allot- 
ments for dependents. If the school 
has someone on its staff who is avail- 
able for diagnosing problems, helping 
to set goals and to plan programs, and 


quired. It is worth many adaptations 
to give each boy the training and the 
will to fight that may mean not only his 
happiness, but his life. If a good job 
is done, the boy prepared with what the 
soldier needs is also on his way to being 
prepared with what the citizen in post- 
soldier days will need. 


Discipline for Today’s Children 


“THE RESOURCEFUL, self-controlled soldier who respects leadership is 
preferred by American military leaders, This is the kind of citizen our 
democracy needs in peace and in war. Schools must develop such self- 
discipline.” This is a quote from our Department program. We are all aware 
of the fact that some are accusing the schools of being “soft” with children— 
that the rising delinquency rate is blamed on “lack” of discipline. We feel 
that teachers, parents, and youth leaders need help in thinking through 
what discipline means. 

In the December issue of Educational Leadership, Mary S. Fisher, 
Department of Child Study, Vassar, discusses discipline as a skill. 

In addition to articles in the journal, we feel there is a need for inexpen- 
sive pamphlet material which can be given wide distribution. Such a pam- 
phlet on discipline is now being prepared by George Sheviakov, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Vanport City, Ore., and Fritz Redl, Wayne 
University, Detroit. We think you will want to have a copy of this pam- 
phlet when it comes from the press, not only for your own use, but also as 
a basis for discussion in P.T.A. meetings, in college classes in educational 
psychology and child development, in meetings of teachers, at child-care 
centers, and in family living classes in high school. Watch for its release. 
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@. The Director of the WAC sees a oneness in the 
Corps program and the goals of education 


When Girls Are Soldiers 


AS THE WAR progresses, more and 
more girls still in high school will be 
facing important decisions concerning 
the various avenues of work and mili- 
tary service open to them. 

Never before have such opportunities 
been available to women; never has 
woman-power been so urgently needed 
by industry and the military forces. 
And yet in spite of these great demands 
of the moment, there is general recog- 
nition in our society that these eager 
young people have an obligation to re- 
flect thoughtfully on the needs of the 
future. What they do now will deter- 
mine the balance in our social forces 
through the years to come. It may seem 
less dramatic to remain in school, but 
educators are on solid ground in insist- 
ing that the path of duty for the young 
American runs parallel to the line of 
preparation for future citizenship. For 
the serious problems of postwar recon- 
struction, we need a generation which 
is soundly trained, well-educated, and 
emotionally mature. 

The same general qualifications ap- 


A chance to join the armed forces of a na- 
tion has not always been a woman’s privi- 
lege. Preparation for this new experience 
and an understanding of its full meaning 
for those who share in it may be greatly 
facilitated by our schools. In this article, 
Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, Director of the 
Women’s Army Corps, discusses with edu- 
cators the philosophy and goals of the WAC. 
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OVETA CULP HOBBY 


pertain to service in the Women’s Army 
Corps. In fact, much of the success of 
the Corps during its first year and even 
its recent entry into the Army of the 
United States must be attributed to the 
fact that the education and experience 
of its members enabled them to meet 
successfully and well-nigh automatically 
the demands of military life. In this 
particular, the statistics of the Corps 
are most impressive, a survey of the 
WAAC as of May, 1943, having shown 
67 per cent to be high school graduates. 
Fourteen per cent of these were college 
graduates as well, while 38 per cent had 
taken some college work and others had 
attended trade or business school. 
Although college is not a requirement 
for the officer candidate, college women 
have so far been the primary source of 
officers in the Corps. Trained in demo- 
cratic schools for peacetime pursuits, 
the great majority of these women sol- 
diers have adapted themselves most 
adequately to the discipline of military 
life in the wartime establishment and 
have converted their civilian skills to 
military uses with maximum efficiency. 
The requirements for entry into the 
Corps are consistent with the general 
goals of American education in this 
century. These are, briefly: sound 
health and physical vitality; two years 
of high school plus a score of 70 on 
the Mental Alertness Test or of 80 
where the school requirement is waived 
for unusual work experience; stability 
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and emotional maturity. The age range 
is from 20 to 50 years. 


Personality Qualifications 
for Army Success 


As to specific personality qualifica- 
tions, they are the same as make for an 
optimum success in civilian pursuits. 
However, the peculiar environment and 
demands of military service call for 
special adjustments and tend to high- 
light characteristics that might go un- 
noticed in civilian life where there is 
less disciplinary restriction and more 
personal choice of associates, living con- 
ditions, and vocational pursuits. 

Foremost of all qualities needed for 
successful service in the WAC is adapta- 
bility. The lack of privacy, the neces- 
sity for living according to a precise 
schedule, and the insistence on con- 
formity, all call for an unusual 
flexibility. The girl who has been pam- 
pered at home, the seclusive, withdrawn 
girl who has never joined in group 
activities as she grew up, the habitually 
aggressive and dominant girl, the girl 
who is so rigidly set in her daily habits 
and accustomed groove that she is dis- 
turbed by any change, will not find 
adjustment to the Corps an easy one. 
But the girl who has learned that the 
world does not revolve around her, 
who is prepared to accept personal 
restrictions cheerfully and objectively, 
who has tolerance and humor and a 
wholesome, easy disposition, will find 
in military service a challenging new 
life where individual prerogatives are 
replaced by the heartening experience 
of group solidarity. 

Another essential quality is  self- 
discipline. Probably one of the most 
important marks of an individual’s ma- 
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turity is the way he has worked out his 
adjustment to authority. Service life 
calls for a high degree of self-control, 
of ability to restrain oneself even under 
trying conditions, of ability to take 
criticism without hurt feelings, of im- 
personal acceptance of orders. 

If a girl’s early experience at home 
or in school has been such that she grew 
up learning to view authority as a rea- 
sonable condition of ordered life, if she 
has learned to subordinate and defer 
her immediate desires for future ends, 
she will understand the necessity for 
Army regulations and procedure and 
willingly accept them. But if her ex- 
periences have made her resent or rebel 
against authority in whatever form— 
whether in the person of her parent or 
her teacher, of her school, the law, or 
the Army, as the case may be—if she 
has always been given what she wants 
when she wants it, she will have a most 
difficult time of it in the service. 


Discipline and Soldiering 


The best discipline is self-discipline. 
Ideally, the acceptance of regimentation 
is a conscious and intelligent act pro- 
moting a high degree of self-respect. 
It is just as important that a girl should 
not lose her mental or moral integrity 
by leaning too much on authority. The 
truly well-disciplined person will re- 
main so in the absence of authority as 
well as in its presence. Such an indi- 
vidual will maintain her own standards 
at all times. 

For the girl who is not sufficiently 
weaned from her home, Army regimen- 
tation can come to take the place of 
parental control. Though she may fit 
into her groove adequately enough as a 
soldier, she may never be able to as- 
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sume leadership but tend to remain a 
follower. Our officer material is care- 
fully screened in this respect. An officer 
must not only accept authority, but 
exercise it. If she is insecure or too de- 
pendent on authority herself, she is apt 
to take any infraction of discipline as 
a personal challenge to her competence, 
reacting to it emotionally rather than 
objectively. 


Compensations of Army Life 


But for all the demands and restric- 
tions of Army life, there are compensa- 
tions—immeasurable ones. Perhaps the 
greatest of these is that which comes 
from the feeling of having a real share 
in the tremendous job the country is 
doing, of being an active part of the 
struggle. There is the stimulation of 
comradeship with others, the deep 
satisfaction that comes from working 
shoulder to shoulder with others having 
the same goal. The sense of identifica- 
tion with a force so much greater than 
oneself raises the smallest job to real 
significance. Not all can have the ex- 
perience of serving abroad or of being 
placed in high positions. There is 
romance and adventure in the WAC 
but it is the romance primarily of hard 
work and service. 

Experience has shown that the human 
factor is of vital importance, especially 
in an officer. In an interesting study 
made recently of some eight hundred 
auxiliaries and officer candidates, quali- 
ties such as sympathy, kindness, and 
human consideration headed the list of 
those voted most desirable in an officer. 
Interest in the welfare of others, genuine 
liking of people, unselfishness, loyalty 
to others, capacity for seeing each per- 
son as an individual, not just as a part 
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of the group—these occurred again and 
again. The ability to get on with people, 
to win their cooperation, is one of the 
most fundamental for success in the 
Corps. 


Pre-induction Training 


Educators have raised the question of 
what may be done by way of specific 
pre-induction training to equip high 
school girls for Army jobs. Space does 
not permit a detailed analysis of the 
subject here, nor can we consider the 
curricular adjustments and vocational 
courses so well developed by the High 
School Victory Corps and many of our 
colleges and trade schools. It may be 
worth emphasizing, however, that while 
training directed toward military needs 
is valuable and may lead to specialized 
assignment in the Corps—particularly 
in the field of clerical work where there 
is constant demand for personnel— 
these requirements and the methods of 
recruitment are subject to change, and 
individual students should obtain per- 
sonal information from local recruiting 
agencies when they are ready to under- 
take special training. The Army at- 
tempts to utilize the technical skills of 
its personnel to the full, but the woman 
who enlists should realize that military 
needs rather than individual preferences 
must dictate assignments. 

Nevertheless, it may be of interest to 
note that Wacs now fill 155 different 
jobs, and the list may be expanding. 
These fall into eight main categories: 
administrative and clerical; technical 
and professional; motor-vehicle drivers; 
food; mechanical, trade, and manual; 
communications; radio; stock and sup- 
ply. The first two claim by far the 
largest percentage of the enlisted Corps. 
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Opportunities for officers lie in several 
directions: in administration and train- 
ing of the Corps proper, calling for 
leadership capacity which implies in- 
sight and understanding of the strong 
and weak factors in human behavior and 
the direction of these; and administra- 
tive, technical, and professional work 
requiring highly skilled _ personnel 
through the Army generally. 

When needed skills are not available 
among its personnel, the Army offers 
special military courses in its Specialists’ 
Schools, These provide excellent train- 
ing that can later be utilized in civilian 
life, Actually, the Army is a school of 
higher education—not only vocation- 
ally, but emotionally, intellectually, and 
socially as well. It offers opportunity 
for the development of leadership, the 
assumption of authority, the acceptance 
of discipline, and experience in working 
cooperatively with others. It gives, in 

effect, a course in character-building 
and in that sense provides a practice 
ground for future citizenship. 


When Girls Help Make Democracy 


There is probably no greater service 
that educators in secondary schools can 
do their students and the Corps at the 
same time than to make young women 
conscious of the character of the 
women’s services, of their history, of 
their purpose and, above all, of the 
nature of the present emergency that 
has brought them into being. For it is 
only when these propositions come to 
be fully understood that the young 
women of today will see clearly their 
place in the social and dynamic life of 
our democracy and begin to understand 


the nature of the forces which require 
that in these times even the free indi- 
vidual must submit voluntarily to the 
common interests of our free society. 
The Corps today has become the sym- 
bol, not only of woman’s full contribu- 
tion to our national effort, but of the 
willing participation of all elements of 
our society in those undertakings which 
are essential to its survival in this time 
of crisis. 

One of the great problems facing us 
if our democratic way of life is to sur- 
vive is how to give a maximum freedom 
of expression and opportunity for de- 
velopment to the individual within the 
necessary confines of the state. Toward 
this end, service in the WAC, with its 
shared sacrifices, shared duties, shared 
activities, and common goals, provides 
the finest kind of training for the volun- 
tary subordination of the individual to 
the whole. Here is demonstrated the 
principle of self-discipline in an ordered 
world: that a certain amount of au- 
thority is essential if we wish to be 
free—even to the point of regimenta- 
tion in time of emergency. Here, too, 
may be practiced techniques for en- 
larged group living: the capacity to give 
and take, to assume responsibility, to 
defer personal wishes for social needs, 
and the human qualities of tolerance, 
kindness, and understanding. 

The woman soldier who puts aside 
her individual wishes for the sake of 
the group will find herself immeasur- 
ably enriched thereby. In serving in the 
Army, women not only give but re- 
ceive, not only learn to become good 
soldiers but good citizens, capable of 
playing an effective role in the world. 
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@. Youngsters in the Army speak their mind on topics 
ranging from letters from home to postwar plans 


‘We're Just Kids, But. . 


WE ARE the new army—the 18- and 
19-year-old boys. 

There’re about a million of us. 

Less than a year ago three-fourths of 
us were in school. We were carefree, 
scatter-brained adolescents. We slept 
late, drank cokes and ate hot dogs, did 
a few chores around the house, pre- 
tended to study a little, had frequent 
drug store dates, drove dad’s car or 
some old jalopy, sat and stood around 
for hours in “bull” sessions, and in 
other ways exercised our rights as 
American youth to worry our elders. 

And did they worry!! 

But “we're in the Army now.” We 
get “$50 a day once a month.” We get 
“life insurance wholesale.” We do what 
we're told to do. We do it when, and 
as, we are told to do it—and like it. 
Like every soldier in every army, we 
obey. Our slogan is “hurry up and 


wait.” 


“So much has been said against today’s 
youngsters,” writes E. E. Lewis, Professor 
of Education at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, in submitting this article, “that per- 
haps it would be good to repeat a few 
compliments in their behalf. They are doing 
a magnificent job, and what they are doing 
and the way they are doing it is to me a 
vindication of their bringing up.” Mr. Lewis, 
through personal interviews, has come to 
know many boys in the Army—an experi- 
ence which has intensified his inherent 
sympathy with young people and his under- 
standing of their viewpoints. 
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We crawl out in the dark and work 
straight to dark—seven days a week. 
It’s called “going to school,” but it’s 
not like what we did at home. It’s the 
packing, pounding, yelling method. 
What we used to groan about learning 
in eighteen weeks is hammered home in 
six. 

Boy! can we learn fast when it’s life 
or death!! 

Drill! Inspection! Tactics! How to 
kill! How to perform six hundred and 
fifty trades essential to military success! 
These we learn in streamline fashion. 

Most of us are heavier and healthier 
than we were before. We’re growing 
up fast. We are becoming experts in 
two or three trades. Few of us will be- 
come generals and admirals but all of 
us will come out of the Army trained 
to do something useful. 

The novelist calls us the “flower of 
the nation”—the Army calls us “boots” 
or “gun fodder.” 

Neither of them is right. We’re not 
“flowers” nor are we “fodder.” 

We're just kids—going places, seeing 
things, working hard, learning a lot, 
having some fun, traveling anywhere, 
everywhere. We're the most traveled 
army the world has ever seen. We are 
proud of our uniforms, We are Uncle 
Sam’s best dressed men—junior size. We 
need a few things—mostly more sugar 
reports. We’d rather get letters than 
eat. 


We hate HATE. 
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We hate WAR. 

But even more we hate ENSLAVE- 
MENT. 

We don’t like to be pushed around 
by crazy guys like Hitler and Tojo. 
And we don’t like to see these savage 
gangsters dominate the little folks of 
the earth. 

We know what we are fighting for— 
shucks! We’ve enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of freedom for years. And do we 
miss them now! 

We are determined to enjoy them 
again. 

We are determined to help the little 
folks of the earth to enjoy them also. 

Please—you folks at home—don’t 
worry about us. We are well cared for 
and most of us will be back when it’s 
over. We’re not worrying about that. 
There’s just one thing we want above 
all else. We want you to see to it that 
all this fighting isn’t wasted. 

We want to bring our children up 
knowing that they won’t have to die 
to re-win a war their fathers won as 


we are now re-winning a war our 
fathers won. 

Please—you who make the peace— 
make a just and lasting peace. We know 
there’ll always be wars—but make them 
fewer and less world-wide in scope. 

We realize that winning the peace is 
a many times longer and harder battle 
than winning the war. But surely a just 
and lasting peace is possible. Don’t let 
any gangsters fool you again. There’ll 
always be gangsters who will try to run 
the world. Let’s be ready for them next 
time. Let’s follow the lead of the Billy 
Mitchells of the future and stay far 
ahead of the others. Let’s live in a prac- 
tical manner with the big and little folk 
of the earth. 

You at home should read, study, dis- 
cuss, plan, and evolve sound practical 
plans that will make such world-wide 
and devastating wars impossible in the 
future. To do this is, to us, the big battle 
of the future. 

We know we're just kids and should 
not talk this way to our elders, but— 


‘I’m Proud of This Generation’’ 


THE AMERICAN is an adaptable cuss, says Lt. General George 
Churchill Kenny. Hardly any of our men had first-hand experience 
of jungle or high mountains. Most of them had grown up in towns or 
cities where they were never more than ten minutes away from a drug- 
store juke box or a movie. But when put down in New Guinea, they 
.. . pulled off their shirts and went to work. It made no difference 
whether they came from the Bronx, South Boston or an Indiana farm, 
... ’'m proud of this generation.—Forrest Davis, “I’m Proud of This 
Generation,” The Saturday Evening Post, June 19, 1943. Reprinted 
by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copyright 1943 by 


The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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@ “We are young and strong 
and can see it through” 


Letter From a War Bride 


These are the words of a war bride—not wishful words of what life 
might have been but a brave acceptance of what life is. Surely there is 
hope for the world in the realization that the same chaotic conditions 
which provoke youthful delinquency may also inspire valiancy of the 
sort reflected here. This letter is published through the courtesy of 
Mary S. Fisher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“THIS IS WHAT THE WAR has done to our lives—to us, the young, soon after 
a carefree childhood—some of us almost too young yet—but women—not the 
men, who plunge into the battle’s active strife, and fight for honor, country, and 
their very lives— 

“We must learn to wait. To endure the slow trickle of time from hour to hour, 
from day to day, for weeks in anguish and suspense. And this for some message, a 
letter sent from far off—small scrap that tells something of how he was—some time 
ago, when it was sent. We must live a life that’s endless fear and doubt. The war 
work we can do is more than welcome—we work too hard, to put off the next 
returning cycle of thought—is he safe, is he well, will I hear from him soon? 

“We learn to crowd a lifetime of living into a week—or a few days—or hours. 
War brides, married while he was on furlough, we wait for the next leave, when 
he can get back. In those brief days the joy is desperate, underlain by the know]l- 
edge of certain separation again—the clock ticks off numbered moments gone. And 
the train takes him off again—off to unknown places where our love cannot fol- 
low, cannot know how he is. And we return to the uniform, the long hours of 
work, and fear and waiting. 

“Does he fly now in alien skies where death lies in wait behind a cloud, above 
a strange land to which he may fall flaming? 

“If we bear children, they may never know their father. 

“Not for us the calm certainty of long courtship—the wedding to which all 
our friends and our parents’ friends are invited—the holiday wedding trip—the 
new house for the new bride. Not for us the peaceful life of mother and house- 
wife—the sun through kitchen curtains, the quiet evenings, the sure knowledge 
that the evening train will bring a husband home to supper. 

“This is our life—but we accept it. We are young, and strong, and can see it 
through. We acknowledge this life our own, in the faith that the work we do will 
help—to make the future peace—to secure the life we have not now for our old 
age perhaps, for our children and for theirs. 

“We live and fight that our daughters may have the life that war has taken 


from us.” 
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| Have Seen 


@ The war is emphasizing the imminent 
need for enlarging the school program 


the Children 


FEW OF US have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the actual wartime conditions 
existing throughout the United States 
which directly and overwhelmingly 
affect our children. For this reason, 
The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion undertook a reconnaissance study 
of a section of the country including 
the South and Middle West (to be sup- 
plemented later) in order to obtain a 
sampling of conditions which may or 
may not be typical of those existing 
elsewhere. 

The backdrop against which the 
present problems of youth are high- 
lighted is a familidr one to all of you— 
poverty-broken homes and poor living 
and recreational facilities, added to 
which are the sociological factors im- 
plemented by the war, migrant popula- 
tions, women in industry, Army and 
Navy cantonments encroaching on 
already overburdened communities, 
racial hostilities, newly developing caste 


Josephine D. Abbott (Mrs. T. Grafton Ab- 
bott), Educational Consultant of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, draws upon 
her observations gathered during travel 
through the South and Midwest to bring to 
readers of Educational Leadership her im- 
pressions of children in a warring nation. 
Finding an appalling lack of supervision and 
planning for children in homes dislocated by 
the war, Mrs. Abbott challenges the school 
to assume a new and broader responsibility 
for child growth. 
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systems, changing social mores, and 
poor parental standards. 

Causative factors include the glamour 
of the uniform, the sophistication and 
accelerated maturation of the teen-age 
girl, the lowering of communal and 
familial standards, the attempt on the 
part of many girls and women to adopt 
one sex code—that of men—the mis- 
taken patriotic theme of the so-called 
“victory girl,” and the sudden increased 
earning power of youth and parents 
engaged in war work, _ 

The children I have seen include 
those living in trailer camps, large in- 
dustrial cities, small rural communities, 
and in urban areas. Some of these chil- 
dren are neglected, lacking in parental 
interest and supervision and seeking 
their pleasures outside the home or on 
the streets where they are in constant 
danger of becoming delinquent. Sexual - 
promiscuity is an increasing problem at 
the moment, especially among the teen- 


age group. 


Children Pay for Their 
Mothers’ Emancipation 


My own deep conviction, on the 
basis of this preliminary study, is that 
the price being paid by the children for 
the sudden emancipation of women into 
industry and war efforts is cause for 
great concern. From the lowest to the 
highest strata, these children whom I 
have seen and to whom I have talked 
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are not finding their mothers where 
they belong—in the home—but away 
from it in the name of war duty, which 
to them justifies their absence. 

Losing their perspective, some 
mothers no longer find that the need to 
preserve the important function of the 
home is sufficiently compelling to keep 
them in it. Now, whether factory or 
canteen workers, many women see in 
their new duties an escape from the 
monotony and drudgery of child rear- 
ing and homemaking. Their job having 
never been a glamorous one at best, they 
now are freeing themselves from the 
chains which so long have bound them. 

Mothers, too tired and weary to do 
two jobs well—that of war work and 
homemaking—are, at the expense of 
their children’s well being, letting the 
homemaking go by the boards. Too 
often the children are being locked out 
of their homes or being paid to keep out 
so that their parents may have some 
sleep—if not privacy. I have seen small 
children in “beer joints” late at night, 
taken there by their parents who would 
not sacrifice personal pleasure for their 
children’s need of sleep. I have seen 
children as young as 10 years working 
in drug stores and on the streets at all 
hours, their parents apparently indif- 
ferent or unconcerned as to how they 
spend their time. The community 
seems disturbed even if the parents are 
not. 

Children are, in many cases, being 
openly rejected by their parents. Men 
are coming into courts with small babies 
in their arms and saying, “My woman 
has walked out on me.” Women are 
repudiating their marital and affectional 
responsibilities and openly rejecting 
their feminine role in an acceptance of 
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war work as a compensatory measure 
for their inefficiency and sexual mal- 
adjustment as mates and mothers, 

I have seen in Juvenile Courts and in 
some of our jails our societal failures— 
children who, through lack of super- 
vision, loving care, affection, and ade- 
quate knowledge, have gotten into 
serious difficulties. I heard, in one court 
down South, a mother—twice divorced 
and now working in a war job—asking 
the judge to relieve her from the fur- 
ther care of her 13-year-old daughter 
who had been entertaining as many as 
three sailors a night. 

I have seen, in the deep South, young 
girls from 13 years up who have falsi- 
fied their ages in order to marry service 
men—even in some cases aided and 
abetted by their parents. 

I have visited trailer camps and seen 
the children there living under the most 
primitive conditions, with inadequate 
housing facilities, little or no schooling, 
poor or unwholesome recreation, and 
almost a total lack of resources for 
healthful living. 


Youth and Sex 


In my travels, I was most deeply 
stirred by the attitude of these young 
teen-age boys and girls with regard to 
sex and morals. Many of them do not 
consider that the sex experimentation 
in which they are indulging is wrong. 
Two girls, age 15, overheard by a 
friend of mine talking in a drug store, 
said, “I don’t care if I have a baby—I 
don’t care if I have an abortion—all I’m 
afraid of is getting a disease.” The 
knowledge, experience, and sophistica- 
tion underlying such observations must 
make us pause. What is the matter? 
Wherein does the fault lie? Whose is 
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the responsibility for the inculcation of 
standards and ideals? If the home is 
failing in this respect, may this not be 
a direct challenge to the schools and to 
the teachers who act iz loco parentis? 

The attitude of youth regarding sex 
and the problems which it entails is not 
confined to any one socio-economic 
group. I have talked with many college 
students who stated openly that when 
it comes to marriage, they prefer a girl 
who knows her way around, sexually 
speaking, to a virgin. Some well-known 
physicians, public health officials, and 
obstetricians to whom I have talked 
claim that so-called “nice” girls and 
boys are swamping them with demands 
for help along sexual and venereal dis- 
ease lines. Whether or not their inter- 
pretation can be offered as pointing to 
a general trend is open to speculation. 

The majority of the problems coming 
into youth consultation centers are on 
a sex basis and have to do with fears, 
frustrations, and extra-marital experi- 
mentations. These youngsters do not 
know how to handle their physical and 
emotional urges which are in advance 
of their chronological age. Many of the 
post-depression youngsters have, 
through lack of privacy in their homes, 
actually witnessed sexual intercourse, 
with resulting mental and emotional 
conflicts. Much of the sexual experi- 
mentation on the part of the young girls 
stems from the desire to be popular, to 
copy the patterns set by the older girls, 
and to buy favors through the giving 
of their bodies. 

In our efforts to teach the facts of life 
to our children, we have given them 
factual knowledge and in doing so have 
often destroyed ideals and the mystery 
and romantic illusions which make mar- 
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riage an important sacrament. We have 


‘described sex as just another appetite; 


we have debunked it, stripped it of its 
glamour and essential meaning so that 
now, to many of our youth, extra- 
marital sex experimentation is just a 
means of obtaining status, gaining popu- 
larity, or it is a compensatory experi- 
ence for frustrations in their own per- 
sonal and emotional lives. 

These are the conditions I have 
actually seen. How extensively one can 
generalize from such relatively incom- 
plete data is a real question, but the fact 
remains that something is radically 
wrong in the familial relationship when 
such conditions can exist at all. 


Our Task as Educators 


If the home cannot or will not as- 
sume its responsibility, wherein can the 
schools pick up the challenge? 

It seems to me that our task as edu- 
cators lies in several definite, weli- 
defined directions, First we should 
attempt to spot the potential problem- 
youngsters while they are still in school 
and before they have become delin- 
quents or entered upon anti-social 
careers. The teacher is in a key position 
to take this first step because a lack of 
interest in school work on the part of 
the child is often an indication that all 
may not be well with the child as a 
person. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for a second step—the chance to get 
close to the individual student, to show 
a personal interest in the child, and to 
make him feel he has a real friend in his 
teacher. Too often we are too busy or 
not sufficiently concerned with the 
whole child. Many of us are teaching 
curricula and not meeting the children’s 
personal and individual needs. We neg- 
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lect the life adjustments in our unaware- 
ness of individual needs, 

We are sometimes, I am afraid, either 
lacking in imagination or too fearful of 
the vested interests to which we cater. 
Often, we do not know the actual com- 
munity resources in our immediate 
neighborhood to which we might, if 
we knew the pupil, direct him in ac- 
cordance with his needs. 

The overgrown girl and the under- 
sized boy are potential psychological 
problems—both feeling inadequate, in- 
ferior, and often resorting to unwise 
methods of compensation to cover up 
feelings of inferiority. Could we not, 
through wisely chosen counseling- 
teachers (such as the Board of Educa- 
tion has selected in Philadelphia) work 
with these children on a personal and 
intimate basis? Each individual needs 
such a friend—someone in whom he 
may confide, someone not easily 
shocked who will understand and not 
condemn, listen and not moralize, and 
in whose eyes he will not lose caste 
through the telling of his experiences. 

My question is whether teachers 
could thus function, or would their 
authoritarian connection with the school 
mitigate against their serving in such 
capacity? Youth is justly apt to distrust 
those in authority and to fear the be- 
trayal of confidence. Might these ob- 
stacles be overcome? If so, how? Many 
a young girl to whom I have spoken 
has said she could not confide in her 
mother as the mother would, she felt, 
betray her confidence, talk things over 
with the neighbors, or be shocked and 
horrified when the girl needed sympa- 
thetic and loving understanding. 

If real counseling is to take place as 
an answer to the immediate needs of 
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youth, the setting in which it is estab- 
lished is of the utmost importance. An 
attractive environment, a non-authorj- 
tarian approach, accessibility and ease 
of contact, are important considerations 
together with a careful selection of per- 
sonnel. 


What Schools Can Do 


It seems to me that many of the 
schools have a great opportunity which 
they are missing and which is indicated 
by the problems of children cited. I re- 
fer to the introduction of sex education 
as an integrated part of the public 
school curriculum. Too often public 
opinion, vested interests, and lack of 
adequate personnel are the stumbling 
blocks to progress in this field. I have 
searched for schools which are pro- 
gressive in these respects. I found an 
interesting illustration of how this job 
can be done well in the Skokie Public 
School (elementary) in Winnetka, IIl. 
The subject is introduced there in the 
fifth grade and is made so normal and 
such a natural part of life, together with 
an inculcation of standards and ideals 
in regard to marriage and the family, 
that the children, and their parents as 
well, are more than pleased with the 
results. 

I realize that in these times it is diffi- 
cult for any school to keep young teen- 
age girls interested in academic subjects 
when there is so much in the war and 
the glamour of the uniform to attract 
them. The resulting increase in truancy 
attests to the difficulty of the problem. 
Truancy is a definite indication of in- 
adequacy in the present educational 
set-up and should be taken far more 
seriously than it is at the present writing. 
According to one case-worker who is 
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very close to the individual problems of 
youth, truancy used to be thought of 
as an incidental affair of no serious 
moment or import—just a “gone-fishing 
idea,” but now it has a subtle implica- 
tion related definitely to the total war 
picture as its effects seep through to the 
children still in school. 

Truancy is apt to be a first step in 
the maladjustment of the pupils in our 
educational system. Could a school 
system be envisaged in which such a 
problem is not common? Is this not a 
challenge for our educators? In many 
communities truancy is so out of hand 
that it is being handled by the Juvenile 
Courts where it certainly does not 
properly belong. 

The falsification of ages in seeking 
employment, the readiness of labor to 
accept under-age children without ask- 
ing too many questions, again brings to 
the schools problems of tremendous 
import. I have seen these children so 
eager to work and earn “big money” 
that in one city in the South the two 
day camps operated by the Board of 


Education did not have enough boys to 
fill them. 

These problems which I have cited 
are partly the effect of the war, partly 
the fault of parents and of communities 
which are unable to cope with them. 


One final suggestion—could the 
schools arrange for a more extended use 
of their buildings, equipment, and 
facilities during the evenings and 
especially in the summer months when 
this type of service is so much needed? 
The cost would prove only a fraction 
of the remedial cost involved if even 
one child, through the lack of such 
opportunity, becomes delinquent. 

And, in conclusion, if the home is 
failing to give our children what they 
need in physical, affectional, and social 
care and the community is unprepared 
or unwilling to take up the burden, may 
not this present opportunity be a chal- 
lenge to the schools to emerge from 
their apathy and defensive attitude 
where such exist in order to undertake 
the task of inculcating standards, ideals, 
and an understanding of life? 


"BUY BONDS + STAMPS 
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Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy of Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 
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@ A Juvenile Court Judge reminds us that the need 
is more for understanding than for punishment 


Youngsters in Trouble 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY is not 
a new problem in this country. It is 
with us at all times both in peace and 
in war, in depression and in good times. 

What is new perhaps is the added 
interest on the part of the public re- 
garding this subject. Never before has 
there been so much discussion and wide- 
spread interest. Newspapers throughout 
the country have played up the re- 
ported and expected increase in juvenile 
crime and delinquency. Radio, maga- 
zines, and other publications have made 
feature articles out of it. In all of this 
national awakening to the juvenile 
problem the cry is not punishment but 
justice for the child. 

Reports from over the country indi- 
cate a slight increase in juvenile 
delinquency but not nearly as much as 
one would be led to believe reading the 
news articles, In many cities the number 
of cases handled by the Juvenile Courts 
are less than during the depression years 
and the years immediately following. 
However, there is a marked increase in 


To combat juvenile delinquency, we would 
be wise to pool the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all groups concerned with the prob- 
lem. In this article Philip B. Gilliam, 
Juvenile Court Judge of Denver, Colo., 
whose writing reflects a sane and under- 
standing interpretation of young people’s 
problems, talks with teachers about what he 
has learned of children and youth through 
his court-room experiences. 
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the number of girls’ cases handled in the 
courts. 

There are many causes for the in- 
crease in delinquency. Were it not for 
the fact that many agencies are work- 
ing to combat it we could expect it to 
become the number-one problem on the 
home front. The adjacent war indus- 
tries and camps, the corresponding 
increase in population with its resulting 
housing problem, all contribute to in- 
creased delinquency. Mothers employed 
in industry with the resulting loss of 
home supervision and fathers entering 
the armed services or away from home 
on war work tend to make the home 
insecure for the child. Thus delinquency 
may be his answer to this adjustment. 

The breaking down of home super- 
vision partially explains the increase in 
complaints filed in the courts. This is 
verified by the rising number of com- 
plaints entered by parents themselves, 
regarding their ungovernable child, 
runaways, and sex delinquents. The 
broken home presents one of the great- 
est difficulties in dealing with the 
problem of youth delinquency. No 
satisfactory substitute has ever been 
found for a good home. It is still the 
center of our social order, There is, 
therefore, still much to be done in the 
field of training young people how to 
be worthwhile _ parents. Parenthood 
should be looked upon as the greatest 
of professions and not as an accident 
due to a biological urge. 
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The glamour of the soldier and sailor 
coupled with the lack of home restraint 
has caused an increase in the delin- 
quency of girls, especially regarding sex 
offenses. The shifting about of families 
from place to place and the resulting 
loss of proved companions account for 
part of the juvenile problems. The in- 
flux of large numbers of families from 
rural areas to the cities creates prob- 
lems of adjustment for the children who 
must adapt themselves to urban ways 
and conditions. The employment of a 
greater number of young people at high 
wages furnishes them more money to 
spend. Not being accustomed to having 
large sums of money, they frequently 
spend it for pleasure and excitement. 
This at times leads them into trouble. 


Johnny in Juvenile Court 


The lack of proper supervision is the 
greatest single factor contributing to 
juvenile maladjustment, It has been the 
experience of the Denver Juvenile and 
Family Court that better than 9o per 
cent of the delinquency of juveniles 
could have been prevented had the child 
had better parental supervision. This 
lack of supervision is due either to a 
“don’t care attitude,” ignorance or, in 
some cases, to a willful neglect on the 
part of the parents. Our greatest prob- 
lem is to provide the proper supervision 
for the child through either the schools 
and related agencies or through the 
court and its related agencies. 

The character of the cases and the 
attitude of the Juvenile Court toward 
these cases are in marked contrast to the 
Criminal Courts of our country. The 
Criminal Courts are concerned pri- 
marily with determining the guilt or 
innocence of an individual and have a 
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tendency to be satisfied with these find- 
ings without looking into the causation 
factors behind the case. The Juvenile 
Court is concerned with causes and the 
treatment necessary to remove or miti- 
gate them. This court, then, resembles 
a clinic more than it does a court of 
law. 

Juveniles are brought before the 
judge in his private chambers much the 
same as a patient would go before his 
doctor. All aspects of the case are pre- 
sented to the judge by a trained proba- 
tion officer. This worker spends con- 
siderable time and effort learning as 
much as possible about the boy or girl— 
about the youngster’s home conditions, 
his school life, his neighbors, friends, 
companions, parents, or relatives. Any 
other facts that might have a bearing 
on the case or that might give an in- 
sight into the nature of the individual 
and the best solution to his particular 
case are carefully studied. All existing 
social agencies with information regard- 
ing the case are called upon to help in 
arriving at a just solution to the prob- 
lem. 

During the hearing before the judge 
this same probation officer acts in the 
capacity of the child’s lawyer, being 
sure that all of the known facts are 
presented in the interest of the child. 
Thus the judge can more easily arrive 
at an equitable solution to the case. 
After a decision is rendered by the 
judge, the probation officer acts to en- 
force the court order. 

Delinquency can no longer be looked 
upon as a wrongdoing that must be 
stopped because of its effect on society. 
The delinquent must be understood as 
a personality. We need to understand 
the motives at the base of his behavior: 
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his desire for security in the home, his 
sense of achievement, his social contacts, 
and the recognition afforded him as a 
personality. All these desires cry for 
assertion in the delinquent, as do they 
in the non-delinquent. When these 
natural yearnings fail to find a suitable 
outlet, they lead to dissatisfaction and 
delinquent behavior. If our society can 
find no activities to offset this unrest, 
the child is then left to work out a 
solution to his own problem, Too often 
he does not have inhibitions strong 
enough to check his delinquent im- 
pulses. 


He Is Not a Born Criminal 


When a child becomes delinquent 
and goes contrary to law, why are so 
many people eager to demand his in- 
carceration? Mothers drag their chil- 
dren to the Juvenile Court and ask the 
judge to put the fear of God into them. 

No child is a born criminal. But no 
child respects the property rights of 
others until he is trained to do so. Dras- 
tic punishment or sentimentality is no 
cure for delinquency. Young people 
want to grow up. As a temporary escape 
from insecurity and a sense of frustra- 
tion, youth seeks activities that take 
them out of themselves. This search for 
security manifests itself in the continual 
testing of authority. Note the critical 
regard of youth for adults and for au- 
thority. There is a growing cynicism on 
the part of youth. There is also a desire 
to dramatize their part in the war effort 
and a distaste for the dull, routine home 
duties. 

In this period of adventure and ex- 
citement many communities have failed 
to maintain their educational and rec- 
reational activities at a high enough 
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level to satisfy the increased desires of 
young people. They have failed to sup- 
ply wholesome outlets for the natural 
desires and urges of youngsters so that 
these children have been forced to turn 
to delinquent behavior in an endeavor 
to fulfill their needs. To work with 
delinquents requires limitless patience, 
and at times it seems almost an endur- 
ance test to those so engaged. 


Present Agencies Can Help Him 


In combating delinquency new 
agencies are not necessary. The greatest 
help will not come from the purely 
recreational agencies. It will come from 
those centers firmly established and 
already functioning, such as the home, 
school, court, and church. 

It is usually during his school days 
that the child’s most serious delin- 
quencies develop. The school is there- 
fore most seriously involved in the 
whole problem. The fact that nearly 
all juvenile delinquents are of school age 
does not mean that the school is re- 
sponsible for their delinquency. But a 
child’s revolt against school authority 
and discipline may be an indication of 
some difficulty that is deeply rooted in 
his past or home environment, Truancy 
is often an early indication of some mal- 
adjustment in school or at home. 

It is impossible to make a definite list 
of the factors that lead to dissatisfaction 
with the school. They may include such 
things as the physical and mental make- 
up of the child, parental indifference, 
parental ambition, and over-protection. 
They may also include such school fac- 
tors as exaggerated academic learning 
and unsympathetic teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. The school must recognize 
the need for preventing and solving cer- 
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tain problems of maladjustment and 
delinquency. The school should provide 
health services available through the 
school physician, dentist, and nurse and 
a counseling service where attendance 
officers or visiting teachers may advise 
parents, teachers, and pupils, after a 
study of the child in his home and 
school surroundings. 

Special classes should be organized on 
the basis of treatment needed rather 
than the offense committed, Such classes 
would be for those who are hard of 
hearing, for those with little or no sight, 
for the mentally handicapped, and for 
the mentally gifted. Counselors are 
needed to make adjustments in the edu- 
cational programs of all pupils in order 
to prevent discouragement and help 
keep them in school. Child-guidance or 
behavior clinics should be a part of or 
available to each school. 


Schools Can Give Him Security 
in a Complex World 


The school is in an enviable position, 
but naturally it can never substitute for 
the love and security of the home. But 
those connected with education can 
play a paramount part in shaping the 
lives of these young individuals, The 
school can build up in the child a feeling 
of security to somewhat offset that 
which is lacking in the home. The 
teacher can foster the recognition of the 


individual as a person and devise means 
for expressing desires so that a sense of 
achievement is built up in the delin- 
quent. This may be accomplished 
through music, art, drama, public 
speaking, manual arts, handicraft, and 
athletics. Countless thousands of cases 
bear witness to the success of such un- 
dertakings. Educators through a coun- 
seling and guidance program have a 
wonderful opportunity to help young 
people adjust to life’s complexities. 

Many delinquents have a hearty dis- 
like for school. Their schools have given 
them neither security nor freedom. 
They appear to the child as a place of 
oppression. It must be remembered that 
the teacher in many respects represents 
a foster-parent. She can work to modify 
the unbalanced pattern of the child’s 
life or she can add to the distortion. 

Most schools are doing a splendid job 
in helping prevent delinquency, as well 
as helping the youngster to readjust 
himself once he becomes delinquent. 
Our hope is that the schools will con- 
tinue to maintain these programs. It is 
hoped that they will not allow the pres- 
sure of war emergency to force the 
abatement of any phase of the work due 
to the loss of trained personnel or public 
support. We are fighting a war to save 
our country for our children. Let us 
be careful also to save our children for 
our country. 


I was gratified to be able to answer promptly, and I did. I said I 
didn’t know.—Samuel Langhorne Clemens, Life on the Mississippi. 
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@ Under the pressure of events child development is 
taking a new turn deserving of searching analysis 


You Can't Stop Them 


IN EXCITING TIMES ict is difficult 
for anyone to see beyond the pressures 
of each day. And this is peculiarly true 
of those who deal intimately with chil- 
dren. Here they are—each to live his 
life more or less regardless of the longer 
sweeps of social goals or struggles— 
tugging at us anxiously or gleefully to 
attend to this moment’s passing interest. 
If the fall of 1943 finds us wondering 
what war is fashioning, it must then be 
more to light the way than to direct the 
steps. You can’t stop them—neither the 
pupil eager in his pursuit nor the strong 
currents that push us all willy-nilly, one 
way or the other. 

So an article with this title will have 
little to do with each day’s steps. I can 
hope for no more than to give each step 
some sort of meaning. One realization, 
however, clamors for print: only when 
a man is hard-pressed does he really 
come to know his strengths and weak- 
nesses. Perhaps, then, it will be from the 
matters that we can’t stop or alter that 
we will make our most solid growth. 

What, then, are at least some of the 
things which we can’t stop? I should 
like, as any physician, to point out the 


Whether we like it or not, the forces of the 
war are influencing children’s growth pro- 
cesses. James S. Plant, M.D., Director of 
the Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, 
N. J., examines the “clinical” symptoms of 
this trend and points out some of the prob- 
able long-range effects of the war emphasis. 
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clinical symptoms—what we are ac- 
tually seeing in the classroom and what, 
in the light of these observations, we 
can learn of the underlying problems. 

1. Our high schools, both senior and 
junior, are quieter, more serious, more 
work-minded, than they were. This is 
in part due to the removal of a certain 
number of over-age children who never 
wanted to be there anyway. It is amaz- 
ing in some of our set-ups what “going 
to work” on the part of only some six 
or seven children has done to a whole 
school. If, with the sociologist, one de- 
fines adolescence as that period between 
physical maturation and social accept- 
ance (work, marriage, etc.) of that 
maturation, then the high school has 
been bedeviled by the lengthening of 
that adolescence and is now basking in 
the sunshine of its rapid shortening. 
But we know full well that the trend is 
toward lengthening and that soon there 
will again be the challenge as to what 
the upper grades can offer to all of 
America’s children. Here now are 
golden months—or perhaps years—to 
do the sort of planning that a General 
Staff can do. 

2. There has been a sharp increase in 
delinquency among older girls. This has 
been termed a war phenomenon, but I 
suspect that it isn’t, Everyone knows 
that girls mature more rapidly than 
boys—that somewhere in high school 
the companions of girls begin to be boys 
about two years older than they. Of 
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course we take no notice of this in 
school; all recite together the same cur- 
ricular material. The armed services 
even reverse the natural bent, taking 
boys at 18 and girls at 20 or 21. Then 
we fuss and fume over the confusion 
and goal-less excitement which we call 
delinquency! 

Is there not here perhaps once more 
the demand to plan for the years to 
come? There is nothing here that is 
new; it is only that the war is high- 
lighting facts which we have failed to 
recognize in normal times. If out of 
these years we see some mechanisms 
develop that realistically meet the sharp 
differences in cadence of growth for 
our adolescent children, then the tur- 
bulent period through which we are 
passing would not have been lived in 
vain, 

3. Among younger children there has 
also been a sharp rise in delinquency. 
Schools report increased tardiness and 
absenteeism. These trends, too, are 
called war phenomena—or said to result 
from mothers taking defense jobs. But 
the rise began in 1939 and in some places 
before that. The last peak in delin- 
quency problems was reached during 
the late twenties. What data we have 
indicates that there seems to be some 
relationship between the flow of money 
and these indices of confusion and un- 
happiness. 

We will have gone a long way in 
America when we understand why 
“good times” are not so good and why 
in “bad times” our measurements of 
health and social adjustment are not so 
bad. One talks with school people about 
this because they, too, are all enmeshed 
in this rather typically American prob- 
lem as to what is success as opposed to 
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what is merely the symbol of success. 
Perhaps as far back as the first grade 
we imprint upon the children’s minds 
the measurement of life by certain 
symbols, certain promotions, certain 
percentages. 

This is not to lay at the school’s door 
all the ills of man. But it is to say that 
these years ask us questions as only 
years of trial can ask them. The answers 
can come only in the lives of the chil- 
dren of these next years, but here are 
golden moments for the strategic plan- 
ning of what those answers might be. 

4. During this past year children 
have shown real interest in the marked 
increase in rote material in the curricu- 
lum. While this has been most dramati- 
cally shown in mathematics, all drill- 
subjects have been well received. 

Two important principles stand out 
in this reaction of school children: (a) 
A person is ready for a subject when 
somehow he sees that he can use it— 
when it has meaning for him. This fact 
should give us real insight into what has 
been meant by “readiness.” During the 
last decade we have thought of readiness 
largely in terms of maturity. Perhaps the 
war will teach us, as nothing else has, 
that we can put I. Q.’s and emotional 
and chronological ages somewhat in the 
background where pupils’ readiness for 
certain curricular material is concerned. 
To the fore will come our ability to get 
the child to see that the subject can 
give him help and can enrich his life in 
areas where he wants growth. (b) One 
of the needs of people is the steadying 
experience gained from fixed, rote, reci- 
tative school work. Some children need 
a great deal of it. This is not a criticism 
of what has been called “progressive 
education,” for it would be serious, in- 
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deed, if out of this experience we per- 
manently swing away from an explor- 
ing, adventuresome sort of education. 
The place of fixed curricular material 
is like that of the banisters of the stairs— 
a part of our lives to give us courage 
and a feeling of safety in a venture. 

5. During the past school year I have 
been struck by the spottiness of the pic- 
ture of anxiety in different schools. 
Even where there were a number of 
_ Sections of a grade in a large school one 
got entirely different stories of the effect 
of the war from the different teachers. 
I think that this means that the anxiety 
and tension were much more teacher- 
phenomena than pupil-phenomena. 

We haven’t gone very far with child 
guidance but at least there has been a 
start. Many school systems have taken 
it to mean vocational guidance and 
there has been a resplendent flowering 
of all sorts of tests in that field. If the 
present crisis points to the extent to 
which problems of an emotional nature 
affect the teacher’s performance of her 
job, we may arrive at some sound prin- 
ciples of teacher guidance based on giv- 
ing help in emotional and personality 
problems. This may turn the whole 
guidance movement away from being 
merely a highly polished technique for 
telling individuals what their skills are. 

The basic question here is whether we 
do best the things we can do intellec- 
tually or the things we want to do emo- 
tionally. The guidance movement has 
largely given its loyalty to the latter 
assumption and has been correspond- 
ingly suspicious of that “guidance” 
which has depended largely on batteries 
of various aptitude tests. 

6. Schools everywhere have seen one 
or another evidence of increasing pa- 
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rental absence from home. The day-by- 
day evidence of lack of care and super- 
vision has tended to blind us to the fact 
of real importance which is that women 
have not as yet been conscripted. The 
critical matter is not that the mother is 
out of the home but that she wants to 
be out of the home. One doesn’t criti- 
cize the person who feels that she can 
serve her family better in bringing in a 
certain number of dollars than in re- 
maining at home. It is rather to point 
out that through the last hundred years 
various agencies, the school included, 
have busily been taking over what we 
call the “functions” of the family. What 
we are seeing now is merely the stepping 
up of a trend. This situation presents 
the school with the challenge to build 


in our citizenry a realization of the im- 


portance of family life. As long as the 
older adolescent can say to me, “I 
don’t want to only marry,” we have a 
real task in teaching to our children the 
important part that the family must 
play in a democracy. 

7. Industrialization has taken away 
many of the things that one can do for 
another. For a great many generations 
persons implemented their emotional 
ties in the things they did for others. 
Within the family, for instance, baking 
bread, tending the furnace, and many 
other tasks of the home were ways in 
which we showed how we felt towards 
others, Today each one’s task has be- 
come more and more specialized until 
now one merely earns money with 
which other services may be bought. 
Now there has been added an actual 
physical absence from those for whom 
we care the most. If the world for count- 
less generations could say that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
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what if this man for months or years . 


is on the other side of the globe? If the 
mother showed her love through the 
countless things she did for and with 
the small child, how does she show this 
when its waking hours are time that she 
is in the factory? 

Space keeps us from more illustrations 
of the relation between love and de- 
pendence. We are asking ourselves what 
Wwe mean to others rather than what we 
can do for others. We are trying to find 
out how far we can love those who do 
not depend upon us. Whether this ends 
in bleak disaster or in man’s taking one 
more step in freeing himself from his 
dependence on things, no one knows. 
The issue it not of our choosing; the 
specialization of the last century has 
forced it on us. But the resolving of the 
question remains a great venture. 

8. There is one important fact which 
we tend to forget because it is so com- 
monplace: each of us is the product of a 
selective heredity towards adjustment. 
For endless generations nature has 
thrown aside those who “couldn’t take 


it.” There have been many exceptions, 
but in general only those grew up and 
won a mate and had children who had 
the toughness or elasticity to adjust 
somehow or other to the troubles that 
beset them. We need not give up all our 
various worries as to what is happen- 
ing to children. But each of us has 
deeply embedded an “ortho-tendency” 
of great strength—a drive to right the 
ship, to ride out the storm. 

One doesn’t even guess how the chil- 
dren of today will meet the problems 
of these years. But they will—and it is 
worth our while to count considerably 
on this sturdy ability of the personality 
to find solution to the day-by-day prob- 
lems which face it. 

It is for us to see that in these years 
we are privileged to view somewhat 
more clearly than at other times those 
trends through which our generations 
are going. If we will use these insights 
to build a world that is richer and fuller 
for those who come in later years— 
well, then even the war will have paid 
for itself. 


I consider a human soul without education like marble in the quarry, 
which shows none of its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot and vein that runs through the body of it.— 
Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No. 215, November 6, 1711. 
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@. Norwegian youngsters have proved to be clever 


Children of Conviction 


saboteurs and stubborn resisters of Hitlerism 


“THE CHILDREN are the future. 
Whoever has won the children, has won 
the future.” The Nazis have realized the 
truth of this trite saying more clearly 
than any political group in history. A 
cardinal part of their system is the edu- 
cation and moulding of the next gener- 
ation. Our greatest problem for the 
future world actually is these nazified 
children of Germany. 

But what about the children of the 
Nazi-occupied countries? Are they 
being nazified too? Or is there any hope 
that the next generation will take up our 
fight for a better world and carry on our 
ideals of democracy? What about the 
children of Norway, that country of 
genuine democratic development which 
was in the midst of so much promising 
work when the Nazis broke in? 

Soon after the German occupation 
in June, 1940, it became clear to the 
Norwegians that a major part of the 
struggle against the Nazis would con- 
cern the children and would be a fight 


Aase Gruda Skard, who in the October is- 
sue of Educational Leadership told of the 
intrepid teachers of Norway, discusses this 
month the amazing courage and ingenuity of 
Norwegian children in opposing the Nazi 
invaders. Herself a victim of Nazi terror- 
ism, Mrs. Skard, who with her family es- 
caped to the United States in 1940, writes 
with the fervor and intensity of one who un- 
derstands from personal experience why we 
are fighting this war. 
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for the coming generation. As soon as 
the Nazis got settled in the country, 
they tried to get control of schools and 
youth organizations and to turn Nor- 
wegian children into Nazis. No Nor- 
wegian could at that time know how 
the children themselves would respond. 

The first Nazi attack on the schools 
came during the winter of 1940-1941 
as a clumsy attempt to have all pupils 
indoctrinated by the teachers with the 
Nazi ideology. This attack was vigor- 
ously repelled by the teachers and put 
both parents and children on the alert. 

The Nazis then tried to win the chil- 
dren and youth over to their side by 
propaganda. In February, 1941, a great 
exhibit from the Hitler Youth Organiza- 
tion was opened in Oslo; evidently the 
Nazis hoped to show to Norwegian 
youth how attractive Hitlerism could 
be. But no Norwegian came to the ex- 
hibit. The schools then were ordered 
to send their students to the Nazi show, 
and special days were reserved for these 
group visits. The children answered by 
not coming to school at all on those 
days, not because they disliked school 
but because they would not go to some- 
thing Nazi. It is told that one class was 
forced to go — boys and girls of 13 to 
14 years of age. These children walked 
through the whole exhibit with their 
eyes glued to the floor. 

The Nazis were infuriated at the re- 
jection of their exhibit, and the Storm- 
troopers swore revenge. One day 150 
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of them stormed into an Oslo school 
and began beating the pupils with clubs. 
A great battle took place, which ended 
with the imprisonment of many of the 
pupils, the headmaster, and_ several 
teachers, The following day all the 
school children in Oslo struck and not 
a single school was opened. 

To demonstrate their attitude hun- 
dreds of school children assembled a few 
days later in the main street of Oslo. 
In prewar times on Constitution Day, 
it was the same street on which the 
children used to parade joyously with 
their flags waving, passing exultantly 
the Parliament Building, the University, 
and the Royal Palace where they greeted 
the King as the symbol of their inde- 
pendent country. 

The children’s parade of February 
13, 1941, also passed the building of the 
Parliament where now the Nazi swastika 
was flying, the University where the 
brave President (now for years a Nazi 
prisoner) was leading the spiritual battle 
for truth and independence, and con- 
tinued to the Royal Palace where dark 
windows gave them no greeting. It was 
not a gay parade; it was an expression 
of determination and conviction. These 
children had no flags flying; their flags 
were sewed to their backs so that no- 
body could easily tear them away. They 
were shouting greetings to the King 
and singing national anthems and songs. 

The police came and tried to break 
up the parade. Many children were ar- 
rested. One little fellow, whom the 
police had not noticed, thought he was 
just as “guilty” as anybody else. He ran 
after the police and shouted: “Long live 
our King! Arrest me too!” 

When the strike was over and the 
children back in school, the police came 
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to arrest the so-called leaders, the older 


‘children of 15 and 16. But the officers 


had a hard time getting them away 
from the schools because the small chil- 
dren of 7 or 8 years threw themselves 
on the ground in front of the wheels 
of the patrol cars and prevented them 
from starting. As soon as the policemen 
had carried these children away others 
were in their places shouting: “I am not 
afraid to die for my country.” Perhaps 
they did not fully understand what they 
were saying; perhaps they just echoed 
what they so often heard around them. 
But their actions spoke for them. 


The Children of the Nation 
Take a Stand 


These strikes in Oslo were followed 
by general unrest and strikes in many 
other cities and towns. Children re- 
fused to have anything to do with fel- 
low students who were members of the 
Nazi organization or whose parents were 
Nazis. Party members wrote miserable 
letters to the “Minister” of Education, 
complaining bitterly about the isola- 
tion their children were suffering. 


‘Whole classes and schools refused to 


greet the Nazi-appointed teachers. 

As a consequence the assaults by 
Stormtroopers multiplied in all parts of 
the country. Patriot children were 
spanked and maltreated by these heroes 
of the “New Order.” They were threat- 
ened with removal to Nazi reformatory 
institutions, and many actually were 
sent to schools for delinquent children. 
They were expelled from the schools 
and refused the right to take their exam- 
inations. One boy, for example, was 
deprived “forever” of the right to go to 
school because he had written on the 
blackboard quotations from Norway’s 
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greatest nineteenth century poet which, 
evidently, were too appropriate for the 
present situation. 

The struggle developed a new spirit 
of solidarity in the children. They 
learned to support each other and not 
betray either comrades or teachers, One 
high school teacher (now outside Nor- 
way) tells how one day he was asked 
to substitute for one of his colleagues 
in a class he did not know. Before the 
lesson started one of the boys got up 
and declared: “Teacher, you can feel 
safe here; you can count on every one 
of us. But take care that nobody is 
listening at the door!” 

When the teacher asked the students 
what kind of work they would like to do 
that day, a girl said she would like to 
read something to the class; she then 
recited with burning fervor a famous 
speech of patriotism given by one of the 
signers of the free Constitution of 1814. 
The class cheered, But evidently some- 
one had been listening at the door. The 
Nazi headmaster appeared and re- 
proached the teacher brusquely for the 
material presented. The students im- 
mediately protested: the teacher had not 
suggested anything; it was their own 
proposal. The headmaster turned to the 
students and asked which girl had per- 
formed the recital. Spontaneously all 
the girls rose and said: “I did it.” 


Even Unto the Youngest 


These were high school students. But 
even the youngest school children would 
refuse to give information about specific 
incidents, saying, “I cannot tell. We 
promised each other.” 

One could trace the same attitude of 
resistance and refusal even in pre-school 
children. Small tots 3 or 4 years old 
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would stubbornly refuse to accept 
candy from Germans— in a country 
where everyone is continually hungry. 

The children can be trusted. They 
can be useful, too. Quick-footed young- 
sters, who know all the alleys and back 
yards, tear down the Nazi posters before 
the glue has dried and paint on wall 
and fences the slogans of Norwegian 
resistance, the encouragement of a sorely 
tried population. As recently as Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, the “Ortskommandatur” 
(German authorities of administration) 
of a small city announced that children 
“again have deliberately destroyed doors 
and windows in numerous German 
bunkers” and threatened punishment. 

Much pre-adolescent revolt and 
aggressiveness now find an outlet against 
the Nazi masters; children and youth 
join in singing mocking songs when the 
Germans walk by, the goose-stepping 
troops are imitated by laughing young- 
sters who are quick to disappear around 
the nearest corner if attacked. And 
much behavior that was punished in 
normal times, even including acts of 
violence and destruction, is now highly 
praised by the grown-ups, provided the 
victims are German. 

The children know that they have 
both their parents and the patriotic 
teachers with them in their opposition 
against the Nazis. The great conflict be- 
tween the teachers and the Nazi regime 
in February, 1942, began with an order 
to the teachers to teach Nazism and to 
the children of 10 to 18 years of age to 
join the Nazi Youth Organizations, 
which would involve compulsory, Nazi- 
supervised physical training and labor 
service during their free time. 

When teachers from cities, towns, 
and villages were taken away to con- 
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centration camps, the children formed 
lines along the streets and roads where 
they had to pass, cheering them and 
singing the national anthem. They filled 
the platforms of the stations where 
teachers were put on the train. Police 
tried to drive the children away but 
they stood firm. 


“You, Too, Must Fight” 


The children’s attitude was such that 
in the middle of the conflict of 1942, 
after all ordinary teaching had been for- 
bidden, the teachers issued a letter of 
gratitude to all Norwegian school chil- 
dren. After acknowledging the courage 
of the pupils the letter goes on: 


“You, too, can and must fight for our 
country’s future together with us. And we 
know that you will, as soon as you realize 
what you can do. You must not be idle. If 
you are, you will not be able to build a 
better Norway when your time comes— 
and not many years will pass before Nor- 
way will need your help in that task. Each 
day you must devote some hours to school 
work. That is now your soldier’s duty to 
your country. The teachers who have not 
been put in concentration camps will help 
you as well as they are able, and you will 
also get help from your parents; but first 
and foremost you must depend on your- 
selves. In that way you can help our 
country, and those who work hardest help 
it most. We expect and believe that not a 
single boy or girl calling himself or her- 
self a good Norwegian will be a deserter 
from duty. Remember: Jaziness is deser- 
tion.” 


The teachers could appeal in this way 
to their pupils because there had been no 
“desertion” even earlier. All teachers re- 
port how easy teaching was during 
those trying times because the children 
worked so hard. They put more energy 
into their school work than ever before. 
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High school students often would take 


‘part in the illegal (underground) work 


which kept them up every night till 1. 
or 2 A.M.; nevertheless they would show 
no sign of fatigue during the lessons and 
would do their home-work perfectly. 

The children play their part with 
courage and perseverance because they 
feel that they are accepted as fellows 
in the common struggle, that they are 
part of a great unity. One might say 
that in Norway there are no children 
and grown-ups any more; there are just 
Norwegians. 

With wonder and awe we Nor- 
wegians have seen the youngsters meet 
the challenge that has come to them. 
Nazi domination means a life of in- 
security, where any father may be taken 
away from his home at any moment, 
where the mother may disappear with- 
out warning, where the scarcity of food 
and the lack of clothing means an eternal 
suffering. But all this is counterbalanced 
for the children by the feeling of se- 
curity born of their acceptance into the 
common unity; whatever may come 
they share with parents and teachers, 
and it makes them strong. The children 
of Norway have demonstrated that they 
are able to carry burdens; and it makes 
them happier than if they were “spared.” 

The children’s attitude is a great re- 
assurance to every true Norwegian, and, 
indeed, should be a source of hope for 
every true anti-Nazi. Our enemies have 
conspicuously failed in their attempt 
to conquer the next generation. In Nor- 
way, the conflict is already decided. We 
know that we have already won. Demo- 
cratic Norway of the future, based on 
security of life, justice, and truth is 


-assured in the souls of those who are to 


build it. 
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The Changing ‘World 


Paul R. Hanna 


THESE AIR-CONDITIONED YOUNGSTERS 


WHAT CHILD OR YOUTH today 
doesn’t live in a thrilling dream world 
dominated by the airplane? Girls and 
boys, infants and adolescents, alike, 
play endlessly at building and flying 
planes. Their favorite comics, the 
motion pictures, the children’s radio 
serials extol the hero pilot who, it 
seems, always speeds to the scene of 
action in the nick of time to turn the 
battle from defeat to victory. In school 
and out these air-conditioned young- 
sters literally spread their wings and 
take off into a dream world. 

We adults encourage this air-minded- 
ness of our children and rightly so. We 
know that the security of our very 
lives depends upon airpower. We must 
produce sufficient planes and _ train 
enough pilots, skilled and courageous, 
to clear the skies of all air-pirates. 

Happily, we expect this war to be 
won in another few years. By the time 
we have stamped out the military cults 
of our enemies, only a relatively small 
percentage of the twenty-five million 
children now in our elementary and 
secondary schools will have grown up 
to participate in this air-war. For the 
vast majority of this group some other 
outlet than fighting must be found. 

In what manner can this air-minded- 
ness of our children be directed? 
Obviously, many vocational outlets will 
be found in the designing, constructing, 
servicing, and piloting of the great com- 
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mercial air fleets of tomorrow. In a 
peaceful and prosperous world, the 
network of air commerce will bring the 
raw materials and finished goods and 
services of the entire earth to each con- 
sumer no matter how remote his 
dwelling place. Products that have been 
luxuries in the past may some day soon 
be rather commonplace as a result of 
air-borne commerce. The speeding of 
written correspondence and printed 
material by air needs greatly increased 
facilities. The air-borne businessman, 
the student, the laborer, the vacationist 
—all these will some day need the serv- 
ices of today’s children. 

What the ultimate effect of so ex- 
tensive an air commerce will be, no one 
can foretell. But children may be shown 
that as the plane binds the human 
family more closely together, new 
social, economic, and political arrange- 
ments must be created. Where we once 
depended (unsuccessfully) upon nat- 
ural barriers to restrain peoples from 
going to war, tomorrow the airplane 
will force us to create new types of 
human controls. Can teachers through- 
out the world instill in the hearts and 
minds of our children a love and respect 
for orderly democratic institutional 
controls? If teachers in the school, press, 
pulpit, and home stress these lessons, we 
have a chance of directing the interests 
of our air-conditioned youngsters 
toward lasting benefit to all. 
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ARKANSAS Empnasizes COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT.—During the past three 
years, the Arkansas Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction has been 
concerned primarily with the stimula- 
tion and development of community 
school programs in the public schools 
and in teacher-training institutions. 

The activities of the program have 
been conducted by an administrative 
committee composed of Ralph B. Jones, 
Arkansas State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, chairman; H. G. Hotz, Dean, 
College of Education, University of 
Arkansas; T. M. Stinnett, Director, 
Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification, Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education; and M. R. Owens, 
Director, Division of Instruction, Ar- 
kansas State Department of Education. 
The Arkansas Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education has served as the 
advisory committee for the program. 
The program has been coordinated by 
Roy W. Roberts, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Ar- 
kansas, who has served as_ State 
Coordinator of In-service Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

During the summer of 1942 the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas conducted a 
workshop in community life designed 
to give guidance in formulating plans 
for extensive use of local resources and 
agencies in the solution of community 
problems; short courses and demonstra- 
tion classes were conducted in three 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


other colleges. Extension workshops and 
visiting-teacher programs were pro- 
vided for rural teachers by four of the 
teacher-education institutions of the 
State during the year 1942-43. The 1943 
summer session program consisted of 
one workshop for county school super- 
visors and three community school 
workshops for rural teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

A Hicu WartTIME Project.— 
A recent bulletin of the Related Arts 
Service gives a brief account of a war 
service project conducted by a Los 
Angeles high school. The pupils dec- 
orated and furnished a recreation room 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
which is being used by soldiers taking 
intensive ground crew training. A total 
of $102 was raised to pay for recon- 
ditioning donated furniture, rugs, and 
accessories. 

The art classes directed the work of 
establishing the room, constructing a 
miniature of the room to aid in planning 
the project, and conducted the drive 
for donations of furnishings. The class 
also made desk blotters, writing cases 
filled with stationery, albums, waste 
baskets, and lamp shades. The shop 
classes refinished and _ reupholstered 
furniture, rewired lamps, and repaired 
radios. The home management classes 
shopped for material and made curtains, 
drapes, and pillows. The room was 
opened to the soldiers with a Christmas 
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party given by the student body of the 
high school. 
& 

NASHVILLE TEACHERS Work ON 
RICULUM ProsLeMs.—During the sum- 
mer of 1943 there were twenty-two 
committees, composed of teachers in 
the Nashville Public Schools, working 
on curriculum problems. The major 
part of this work was concerned with 
geography, health, reading, language, 
arithmetic, and visual education. Objec- 
tives were set up at the different grade 
levels, and activities were suggested for 
the realization of these objectives. Two 
units on aviation have been prepared by 
committees of teachers in the elemen- 
tary school and have already been 
introduced in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

A special unit for health classes en- 
titled “Being Healthy Every Day” has 
just been prepared by a committee of 
teachers. This unit is to be used in the 
primary grades in connection with the 
health program.—L. J. Willis, Super- 
visor. 

Miirary vs. PHysicaL Epuca- 
TION.—Those who are weighing the 
policy of giving military drill in schools 
and colleges will be interested in the 
view of Secretary of War Stimson as 
set forth in a letter to Commissioner 
Studebaker, U. S. Office of Education. 


I have your letter asking whether the War 
Department recommends that military drill 
take the place of physical education in the 
curriculum of schools and colleges. I assume 
your question to apply only to the period of 
the present war and not to periods of peace. 

e amount of military drill which can be 
given in schools and colleges can 
given after induction into the Army in a 
relatively short period of time and under the 
most productive circumstances. A good phys- 
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ical condition, however, cannot be developed 
in so short space of time, and the physical 
condition of a soldier is of prime importance 
to the War Department. 

The War Department does not want to 
appear to advise upon the make-up of a cur- 
riculum nor to go beyond outlining some of 
the elements which the Army believes would 
be advantageous in its recruits. Of these, a 
good physical condition is extremely impor- 
tant and a knowledge of basic military drill 
relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not 
recommend that military drill take the place 
of physical education in the schools and 
colleges during this war period. 


A Goop ProressionAL MEETING.— 
The Wartime Institute of the American 
Home Economics Association which 
was reported in the September number 
of the Journal of Home Economics is a 
good example of the kind of profes- 
sional meetings which educational or- 
ganizations are conducting in the pres- 
ent emergency. Eight major wartime 
and postwar problems were discussed 
by informed leaders actively engaged 
in administering significant social and 
governmental programs. Representa- 
tives of foreign countries were included 
in the program. The meeting was lim- 
ited to delegates from the various 
states who were divided into twelve 
groups which met daily with con- 
sultants to discuss the major problems 
presented at general meetings earlier in 
the day. 

OAKLAND SCHOOLS BEGIN PROGRAM OF 
CoMMUNITY SErRvIcE.—The school and 
recreational resources of the city are 
being pooled in a city-wide effort to 
afford youth year-around recreational 
opportunities which are educational. 
Certificated teachers and well-qualified 
recreational leaders will be directing 
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the activities. Several individuals are 
being freed of other duties to assume 
this leadership. However, as the plan 
becomes operative, it is obvious that 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and di- 
rectors will be brought more and more 
into contact with the community. 

In meeting the opportunities for 
guiding the developing program, serv- 
ices of all supervisors, directors of in- 
struction, consultants, and counselors 
will demand close coordination. The 
plan of school administration and 
supervision for the coming year is being 
directed toward unifying efforts to 
serve each neighborhood enterprise. 
Through awareness of their neighbor- 
hoods, schools undoubtedly will become 
more and more community centered 
and community minded.—Bernice Bax- 
ter, Administrative Assistant 


Tue REVISION OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN Mrnneapotis.—The social studies 
curriculum of the elementary grades of 
the Minneapolis Public Schools has 
been subjected to careful study and 
revision during the past five years. Two 
publications have been developed from 
this study: A Guide to Teaching the 
Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades; and a series of Social Studies 
Source Units Bulletins: Kindergarten to 
Grade 6. 

Interdependence, mutual understand- 
ing, and cooperation are points of basic 
emphasis which underlie the program. 
The elementary child is helped to ap- 
preciate these qualities and is given 
many opportunities to experience them 
in the community life of his school, 
neighborhood, and city and, also, in 
the widened community of his nation 
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and of the world of which he becomes 
increasingly aware. A world neighbor- 
hood, a new feature of the revised cur- 
riculum, is emphasized. An appreciation 
of these qualities of interdependence 
and cooperation is further developed in 
the study of the growth of the com- 
munity and of the United States from 
its beginnings.—Bernice Newell, Super- 
visor in Elementary Education 


TacoMaA Revises ProGRAM oF IN- 
STRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT.— Lhe office 
of Director of Curriculum, as such, in 
Tacoma has been discontinued. The 
duties of that office are now telescoped 
zrto the extended responsibilities of an 
Administrative Assistant. The organiza- 
tion of the curriculum program in- 
cludes the following four steps intended 
to enlist the participation and good will 
of all staff members: 

1. Study-Discussion Meetings: The 
study is to be carried into the field by 
having meetings scheduled in various 
schools and sections of the city for the 
purposes of discovering the most urgent 
needs for the improvement of the in- 
structional program and acquainting 
Tacoma with steps taken toward the 
revision of the State course of study. 

2. Curriculum Committees: These 
committees will function, each in its 
own field, in response only to needs 
made most apparent by the study- 
discussion meetings. They will initiate 
new procedures and follow them 
through to final adoption. 

3. Coordinating Council: This coun- 
cil will be a flexible group whose pur- 
pose will be to review the new 
procedures prior to administrative ap- 
proval. Its membership will vary from 
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time to time to include such adminis- 
trative representatives as are concerned. 
4. Final Administrative Approval: 
After final approval, the committee 
action is again taken to the field for 
further discussion—C. G. Jesperson, 
Administrative Assistant 


> 


Brier Irems.—Will French is on 
leave of absence again this academic 
year from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to serve his second year as 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools in 
Long Beach, Calif. For this period he 
is replacing Superintendent Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, who is serving as a major 
in the Army. . . . Herbert B. Bruner 
has recently gone to Oklahoma City as 
Superintendent of Schools. Since 1924, 
he has been closely associated with the 
contemporary curriculum-making 
movement. As Director of the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, Columbia University, 
he trained many leaders in curriculum 
development in school and college 
work. His annual list of outstanding 
courses of study has been published 
annually in the Curriculum Journal. 

Cecelia U. Stuart, formerly Director 
of Elementary Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed Supervisor of 
Language Arts in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools to fill the place left vacant by 
the resignation of Maude Rasmussen a 
year ago. .. . Mrs. Emile Windle, for- 
merly Supervisor of Danville (Va.) Ele- 
mentary Schools, is now employed as 
Utilization Consultant and Demonstra- 
tion Teacher by Erpi Classroom Films. 

Walter E. Snyder, Curriculum Direc- 
tor for the Salem Public Schools, was 
chairman of the committee in Marion 
County, Oregon, which prepared cur- 
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riculum materials for the schools in 
connection with orientation to the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers program. Fred 
Frutchey of the Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who called these materials to our atten- 
tion, says, “They are an example of 
bringing living today into the class- 
rooms of today.” 

Wilford M. Akin, who directed the 
Eight-Year Study of Secondary Schools 
under the sponsorship of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, has been 
appointed Curriculum Consultant at 
Bennett College in Greensboro, N. C., 
through a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board... . J. L. Meriam, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, spends a few days 
a week on the campus and is at work on 
some books which he hopes to complete 
ere long. . . . G, Franklin Stover, for- 
merly of the Troy (Ala.) State Teach- 
ers College, is now serving as Curricu- 
lum Consultant to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Walter D. Cocking, recently with 
OPA, is now managing editor of School 
Executive. Mr, Cocking is known to 
many as the courageous former dean of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Some of his best 
work has been done in the field of 
curriculum development. W. W. 
Charters, who completed his term of 
service as Chief of the Bureau of Train- 
ing of the War Manpower Commission 
on July 1, writes that he is happily 
back in his familiar ways of life on the 
campus of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. He affirms that, on the basis of his 
experience, men in responsible positions 
in education can do a better service in 
jobs at home than in Washington. 
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The Importance of People 


Stepben M. Corey 


KNOWING EACH OTHER 


IT IS NOVEMBER and the State Teachers Association is meeting in 
Milwaukee. Miss Edith Thom and Miss Margaret Wale taught together 
for three years in Bowling Center where they were close friends and 
roommates. Last August Miss Wale accepted a position in Adison. The 
two have not seen one another for almost six months. After the first few 
minutes of bubbling at the excitement of being together again, they be- 
gin talking about their work. They are sitting on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Schroeder from where they can watch the crowd milling 
about the lobby. 


Miss Tuom: I certainly miss you, Marge, but I’m glad you like Adison. 

Miss Wate: Like it—I love it! And as soon as there’s an opening in math I'll let 
you know. I’ve already told Mr. Walton about the way you get kids to use 
math. He made a memo—they say he always does about teachers. He’s the 
only principal I’ve ever known who is really interested in new teachers even 
when he doesn’t need any! 

Miss Tuom: He must have been the one who arranged for you to see those other 
folks when you applied. 

Miss Wate: Yes. He has a theory that teachers work better if they know one 
another as people and he does a lot of things to help. You have no idea what 
a difference it makes. 

Miss Toom: Don’t I? Marge, do you know that I haven’t had a good talk with any 
teacher at the high school since you left. When things started this fall every- 
one dashed around as usual and said, “Oh, hello. How are you?” without 
really giving a damn, and you got the feeling no one cared—so you didn’t 
either, just to get even. And so it goes. If it weren’t for the kids I'd get a job 
in a foundry! 

Miss Wate: I know, I lived through it for three years, didn’t I—or rather didn’t 
we? Somehow though I had a hunch things would be different at Adison; 
that’s why I wasn’t so interested in a lot more money. When I first saw Mr. 
Walton he treated me like an equal—not patronizingly, but as if I was im- 
portant—note the mood! 

Miss Tuo: I get it. What did he do? 

Miss Wate: Oh, ever so many little things! He wasn’t domineering or all “ex 
officio.” He sat at a table with me rather than behind his desk and seemed 
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honestly interested in me. He asked what J had done and what J wanted to do 
and then told me something about the school. 

Miss Tuom: Did he talk big like Old Stuffed Shirt always does and describe what 
wasn’t as if it was? 

Miss Wate: No. He didn’t talk about himself or run down his predecessor or act 
like God. He just told what some of the teachers were doing and asked me 
what I thought of it. 

Miss Tuom: How long did this go on? 

Miss Wate: Oh, about an hour. I blabbed away and told him about the club you 
and I had and how the juniors in Social Science wanted to study delinquency 
in Bowling Center and we had to bootleg it under the topic Current American 
History because the Stuffed Shirt said no, Only, of course, I didn’t say Stuffed 
Shirt. I almost talked my head off. 

Miss Tuo: But what about meeting the teachers? 

Miss Wate: That bowled me over! There are four other Social Science teachers 
in the school and Mr. Walton had arranged for each of them who was in 
town to see me. He didn’t send me all over town looking for them either. He 
had made a little schedule telling me who I would see at 1:30 and who at 2 
and so on. Each person’s name was given and a word or two about him and 
his interests. They all came one at a time to Mr. Walton’s outer office and he 
introduced me—broke the ice a bit, and then left. 

Miss TuHom: How were the teachers? 

Miss Wate: Fine. They certainly plumbed me though, in a kindly, interested 
way. Wanted to find out my ideas about kids and methods, I learned a lot 
about them, too, because we were pretty relaxed and talked easily after a 
few minutes. 

Miss Toom: They must have liked you. 

Miss Wate: Yes, I guess so. I got a letter at home from Mr. Walton in a week or 
so and he said that everyone who had seen me wanted him to ask that I come 
to Adison. It certainly made me feel good. I called him up right away and 
said I’d come. Then I went to work on what I’d have to do. I never was so 
pepped up. 

Miss THom: Have you come to know many of the other teachers yet? 

Miss Wate: Sure. Mrs. Hand, the wife of the head of the department, looked 
around for a room for me and wrote recommending one about the middle of 
August. I’d not even asked her to! The whole staff worked for a couple of ; 
days before the kids came, getting things planned so that everything would 
start off well. We had a number of committee and large group meetings. At 
the very beginning Mr. Hand took me around and introduced me to all of 
the teachers. He acted like an old friend, you know—told them something 
about me and so on. 

Miss Tuom: Gosh! Remember how we felt when things started three years ago? | | 
Scared stiff and not even knowing who taught in the next room. No one | | 
seemed to care either. I’ll never forget that first month. 
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Miss Wate: Neither will I. But listen to this! All four Social Science teachers 
came to my room the Thursday evening after school started and each brought 
something to eat, including a bottle of good sherry. We had a wonderful time. 
I felt as though I’d known the group for years. 

Miss Tom: Do the teachers have any fun? Do they get together much? 

Miss Wate: Yes, but no one seems to run around panting and “arranging” things. 
Every Wednesday night, though, from say 7 to 10 the parents and kids and 
teachers—or whoever wants to—come to the industrial arts shop in the base- 
ment and work on hobbies. I’ve been there three or four times already. Met 
an awfully nice couple, Mr. and Mrs. Brannard, who— 

Miss THom: Knew all about working with plastics? 

Miss Wate: Yes, smarty. We learned how to twist strands that were heated to 
about a hundred and fifty degrees. By the way, how do you like this bracelet? 

Miss THom: Wonderful. 

Miss Wate: And Mr. Brannard has a brother who is in Madison< finishing his 
internship— 

Miss Tuom: I thought there was something like that—telling me how much you 
like the school when all the time it’s that young M.D.! 

Miss Wate: Now, Edith, it is the school and the teachers and the kids and the 
M.D. and everything. I feel I can call my soul my own. The teachers seem 
to like me and are interested in what I do. So I’m interested in them, too, We 
all work together. 

Miss Tuom: I don’t know. I’m suspicious when everything is all sweetness and 
light and everyone loves everyone else, Sounds sticky to me—and impossible! 

Miss Wate: It’s nothing of the kind! We argue and jump on one another’s ideas 
plenty, but hardly ever on one another. Like the arguments you and I used 
to have. Remember teacher-pupil planning? I was all starry-eyed after the 
workshop and you broke my bubbles right and left. I was hurt a little but I 
knew you liked most of me anyway; so it wasn’t so hard when you made me 
change some of my notions. 

Miss Tuom: Yes, I remember. I said the same things, like a fool, to Marian this 
September when she came back from Northwestern all full of ideas about 
turning everything over to the kids on the first day. She hasn’t spoken to 
me since, We never were very close and now we won't ever be. 

Miss Wate: I certainly know more about the teachers in Adison now than I did in 
Bowling Center after three years. We talk to one another and go out of our 
way to be thoughtful. It sounds sort of silly but I'd really jump at the chance 
to take a study hall or do something like that for another teacher. They’d do 
it for me, too. I guess we'd come out even in the long run, but we feel better 
when we want to. 

Miss Tuom: How are the kids? 

Miss Wate: Oh, these kids speak when they see you on the street and don’t seem 
scared or sullen. A lot of them hang around after class and joke and tease. 
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They’re sort of self-respecting and cocky—like they ought to be. I love em 
all, or most of them anyway. 

Miss Toom: Well, all I can say is more power to you. Back at old Bowling Center 
we still come at 7:45 and dash in to the office to sign up, hoping we won’t be 
yapped at. Then we try not to run over anyone or break any legs getting out 
of the building at 3:30. Everyone goes his own way. Nobody really knows 
anyone else. I don’t have a real friend any more. Smith is still fighting with 
Mrs. Bye about who should teach the units on “The Novel.” When spring 
comes everyone is afraid he’ll not get a contract for next year, half afraid and 
half hoping. I haven’t had a compliment on my work yet this year except from 
some of the kids—bless ’em. They’re victims of the same mess, though, too. 
And those staff meetings—every one’s a brawl. Thank heavens, they only 
come twice each semester! 

Miss Wate: You’d certainly love the Adison bunch. They all feel as if they “be- 
longed” and the big thing is they know and like one another. I’m not sure 
whom I wish would break his neck in the math department so Mr, Walton 
could send for you, but I’ll keep working. Maybe I could push someone 
downstairs like in Friday, Thank God. Did you read it? 

Miss Tuom: Yes, after a fashion, but too much happened in a week for my weak 
heart. But honestly, Marge, I hope you can get one of the math teachers to 
accept a better job. I’li think of it a lot, really. Right now, though, something 
tells me I’m hungry, Let’s go to Mader’s now so we can get back to hear 
Prescott at the Auditorium. 


It is the belief that the techniques of curriculum development are only as effec- 
tive as the people who operate them that has brought this department of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP into being. Each month Stephen M. Corey will present scenes 
from life situations which reflect significant concepts of behavior and which may 
be counterparts of many of your own experiences. The cases or conversations are 
based upon actual situations, somewhat disguised for obvious reasons. 


Toward a New Curriculum 


THE DEPARTMENT'S YEARBOOK for 1944, which will deal with 
extending educational opportunity for children, youth, and adults, has 
been given the title Toward a New Curriculum. The book is being 
edited by Gordon N. Mackenzie and J. Cecil Parker and will be released 
early in 1944. Each member of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will receive a copy without charge as a part 
of his membership privilege. Sale price, $2 per copy. 
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DEMOCRACY MUST be suspicious 
of great men; democracy requires a 
special kind of hero. At least, those are 
some of the conclusions reached by Sid- 
ney Hook in The Hero in History 
(John Day, 1943, $2.50). Since the de- 
velopment of democratic leadership is 
one of the important functions of Amer- 
ican education, this book will have 
peculiar interest for educators. Although 
the entire volume should be read for the 
development of the author’s argument, 
the two opening chapters and the two 
closing ones are especially recom- 
mended. 


THE TEACHERS of the United 
States through the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund have paid for the printing 
and distribution of the latest publication 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Education and the People’s Peace (avail- 
able from the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
at 10 cents a copy). It is to be hoped 
that every teacher will read the sixty 
pages of this booklet. Therein is to be 
found a concise but well-rounded pro- 
posal for giving education a chance to 
make a significant contribution to the 
cause of a peaceful world. 

While it is recognized that the task 
of building a sound peace begins at 
home, the authors have not stopped 
there. They have gone on to suggest 
(1) that a United Nations council on 
educational policy be established at once 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


to fulfill certain specified functions and 
(2) that these functions be continued 
and supplemented by an international 
agency for education to be set up as 
part of whatever general international 
agency may emerge with peace. Pro-’ 
posals for this international educational 
agency are specific enough to give one 
something to catch hold of. Most of 
them appear highly reasonable. This 
document should open up discussion of 
a crucial question. 


“AN INTELLIGENT PERSON 
never laughs at a new idea.” This is the 
theme of Fools and Foolishness by 
Harry C. McKown (Social Activities 
Publishing Company, Topeka, Kans., 
1943, $2). A collection of well-authen- 
ticated illustrations of the intolerance 
with which new ideas have been greeted 
since time began, this little book should 
help high school and college youth as 
well as their elders to develop a “toler- 
ant-critical attitude of mind —an atti- 
tude which admits the possibilities of 
all innovations but which, at the same 
time, evaluates any such seriously, 
honestly, and deliberately.” 


ANOTHER NOVEL ABOUT A 
SCHOOL-TE ACHER is just out: 
Rusty Carrousel by Francis Sylvin, 
pseudonym for two women teachers in 
New York City (Dutton, $2.75). This 
one is likely to arouse a great deal of 
controversy, especially in New York 
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City educational circles. Some will think 
that the authors have spitefully at- 
tempted to make the public schools of 
this metropolis look as bad as possible. 
Others will claim that the conditions 
pictured are typical not only of New 
York but of most large city school sys- 
tems. Whether anything is to be gained 
by such an exposé, intertwined as it is 
with a rather sordid story of the love 
life of a teacher, might be another mat- 
ter of debate. 

The authors seem to be keen ob- 
servers and ruthless critics of human 
weakness, but one wonders whether or 
not they have any very constructive 
purpose in mind, They overreached 
themselves constantly in the use of 
language, becoming almost a Mrs. Mala- 
prop at times. The novel is a useful 
type of material in the pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers. Until a better book 
is written for this purpose, this novel 
might be studied to learn what happens 
to the personalities of children, teach- 
ers, and administrators under certain 
conditions. 


TUNEFUL SONGS are a language 
universally understood. Since this is 
a time when “folks of varied back- 
grounds need to understand one an- 
other better,” Dan E. Vornholt’s The 
Folk Singer should make a contribution. 
His little songbook contains the best- 
loved folk songs of the numerous na- 
tionality groups to be found in Wiscon- 
sin as well as songs that are part of our 
American history and culture. Order 
from the Extension Service of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Price, 10 cents, 
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simply explained for children in Your 
Own Story, a small illustrated booklet 
published by the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Health, Minneapolis. It is 
planned that the first part of the book 
will be read by or to the child and dis- 
cussed with him. The last part gives 
some sensible advice to parents. 


HOW TO SELECT and use films 
in schools has been the subject of a five- 
year study by the American Council’s 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation. Now the director of the Motion 
Picture Project, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
has prepared a final report designed to 
share with all teachers the experiences , 
had by those in the four schools that 
served as cooperating centers in the 
study. The volume, which is obtainable 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., ($2), is entitled 
Focus on Learning, Motion Pictures in 
the School. The book not only explains 
the unique possibilities of films as an 
educational medium but shows how to 
get more than superficial values from 
them. The section on “Concepts, Criti- 
cal Thinking, and Attitudes” is espe- 
cially valuable. There is also a helpful 
appendix, “Film Sources and How to 
Use Them.” 


IN THE CATEGORY of visual aids 
to education Building America, a co- 
operative, non-profit project now spon- 
sored by the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, is con- 
tinuing to be a most valuable type of 
material. The current study unit, “Our 
Neighbors in North Africa,” is de- 
signed as an aid in interpreting the mili- 
tary and political events which have 
taken place and are still taking place in 
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North Africa today. It presents a timely 
discussion which sketches the historical 
and geographic background of that im- 
portant region and stresses its strategic 
significance in a world at war. Maps and 
an abundance of photographs lend 
graphic interest to the text, help one to 
visualize the region, and provide the 
needed background for an intelligent 
understanding of events in this part of 
the world. Individual copies may be 
obtained from Building America, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, for 
30 cents. Subscription for the eight 
issues of a year, $2.25. Bound volumes, 
$3.95 each. 


A FILM TELLING what the Junior 
Red Cross is and does is now ready for 
distribution. Hand in Hand is a sound 
film, ten minutes long, available both in 
16 mm. and 35 mm. Prints are loaned 
for one week, free except for express 
charges. All bookings are handled 
through Motion Picture Distributing 
Office, American Red Cross, 4o East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The film may be purchased for $17 
from the William J. Ganz Company, 
same address. 


THERE IS SCARCELY a more im- 
portant question for educators to think 
about today than the proper role of the 
State in the field of education. In Edu- 
cation Between Two Worlds (Harper, 
1942, $3) Alexander Meiklejohn sees 
the overpowering fact of the replace- 
ment of the Church by the State in 
sponsoring, guiding, and directing the 
development of education during recent 
decades. He is aware of the inconsist- 
ency between the old assumptions of 
theological control of education and the 
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basic ideas of science, technology, and 
political actuality of today, and he is 
concerned with examining the theory of 
democratic education to discover how 
new realities may be encompassed. 
Where once men found from God 
what to teach the young, today this 
source of authority fails to satisfy. Sci- 
ence offers much help with questions 
of how to teach but none with the 
fundamental question of what to teach. 
Dictatorial governments afford an easy 
answer but at the expense of the values 
of personal freedom essential to de- 
mocracy. Custom is an impermanent, 


‘untrustworthy, and non-inclusive guide. 


The question remains for free men in 
an interdependent and scientifically 
powerful world: What authority can set 
the course for education and, therefore, 
for the political and intellectual organi- 
zation of society? 

For historical orientation the first 
part of the book is devoted to an inter- 
pretation of Comenius, Locke, and 
Matthew Arnold whose differing ap- 
proaches pose the problem. In the sec- 
ond part the author turns to Rousseau 
for a clue to a solution in the social con- 
tract theory of the State, The general 
will of a society, expressed by govern- 
ment, mobilized by an upbuilding intelli- 
gence, may give men their rights and 
safeguard their freedom. Without such 
a principle of free, ingenuous, mutual 
association in common cause, individual 
men may not find their fullest liberty 
and opportunity. “To comprehend the 
mingling of individual freedom and 
social authority . . . is the intellectual 
task of modern education.” 

The third part of the book is de- 
voted to the significance of the prag- 
matic philosophy in this connection and, 
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particularly, to the writings of Mr. 
John Dewey. In pragmatism’s emphases 
upon the eradication of dogma in edu- 
cation, upon the purging of the schools 
of all forms of useless knowledge, and 
upon the abolition of aristocratic forms 
and tendencies in the educational and 
social system, the author finds no help 
with the main question. He is especially 
critical of what he regards as an un- 
tenable individualism both in Dewey’s 
theory of learning and thinking through 
reduction of disturbances and in his 
concept of the State as the instrument 
for the adjustment of the conflicting 
claims of interest groups. 

In the final part of the book the author 
states his own propositions which are 
basically two in number, as follows: 
(1) All men are brothers in a common 
quest for the assurance and wisdom nec- 
essary to a good life in a world where 
it is up to men, without direct help from 
a God or from the universe itself, to 
fashion the conditions of that life; and 
(2) The aim of civilization is intelli- 
gence or reasonableness as a principle of 
human association in contrast to violence 
or selfish acquisitiveness, Upon the basis 
of these propositions the author builds 
a theory of the State as an agency 
created by men to enable them to work 
together in the task of building a good 
life for all. 

This book deals with a most timely 


theme, Its analysis of the problem of 
unified authority for education is sug- 
gestive and challenging. Those educa- 
tors who share the experimentalist out- 
look of Mr. Dewey will doubtless find 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s interpretation of prag- 
matism’s contribution to this problem 
quite inadequate. Some educators will 
regard the author’s own constructive 
proposals as both visionary and danger- 
ous for the reason that they seem to 
cloak a magnified State power over edu- 
cation with pleasant but not entirely 
substantial sanctions of democratic aspi- 
ration and intention. 

Some readers will feel that Mr. Meik- 
lejohn does not grapple quite realisti- 
cally with the conditions surrounding 
the operation of governments in their 
relations with the powerful class and 
special interests to be found in modern 
society. The present reviewer shares all 
of these reservations to some extent. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that Mr. 
Meiklejohn is courageously attempting 
a piece of work that has to be done and 
that has thus far only been begun by 
those who chart the course of progres- 
sive education. The present book will do 
much to stimulate thought among cur- 
riculum workers who view their task 
in its deeper aspects.—Education Be- 
tween Two Worlds reviewed by Don- 
ald P. Cottrell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Tools for Learning 


CHOOSING BOOKS FOR RECREATIONAL READING 


Mivprep L. BAaTCHELDER 


WHICH BOOKS do children read for 
fun? First, those that are at hand, and, 
second, those that have been made in- 
viting. Although oversimplified, these 
two factors — availability and stimula- 
tion — are most important in determin- 
ing youngsters’ reading experiences. 

If there are to be enough books, there 
must be regular provision for books and 
magazines in the annual school budget. 
The amount necessary is an infinitesi- 
mal part of the total school budget. 
Two to three per cent of total school 
expenditures for library books and 
textbooks as well would make possible 
a tremendous improvement of the book 
supply in school libraries. From $1.50 
to $2 per student per year for the library 
book budget will meet the needs of 
many schools with enrollments under 
1,000. Even with the splendid advance 
in school library book collections in the 
past decade, there are still thousands 
of secondary schools in which they are 
very inadequate. In elementary schools 
only a beginning has been made toward 


Mildred L. Batchelder is Chief of the 
School and Children’s Library Division of 
the American Library Association. In this 
introduction to the November “Tools for 
Learning,” Miss Batchelder discusses the 
importance of providing attractive, worth- 
while recreational reading for children and 
young people in school libraries. 


November, 1943 


providing boys and girls with library 
books for adequate reading experiences. 
The other essential half of the avail- 
ability factor is the careful selection of 
books. Approximately 1,000 children’s 
books are published annually. Of these, 
how can a school choose which are the 
“must-haves,” the desirables, and the 
unsuitables? A part of the book budget 
each year must, of course, go to replace- 
ments of worn-out books. With the bal- 
ance, what new books should be added? 
Teachers and librarians must first 
know what there is from which to 
choose. They must go to the “show- 
windows” in which the books make 
their first appearance — to the attractive 
publishers’ catalogues, the advertising 
sections of magazines like Educational 
Leadership, and the advertising and re- 
view sections of weekly book-review 
magazines. In these the new book mem- 
bers of many publishing families are 
proudly described, and readers respon- 
sible for school buying note the ones 
which appear to meet their needs. 
Next, reviews of the books tentatively 
selected will be looked up in the literary 
and educational magazines and in the 
American Library Association semi- 
monthly Booklist. The reviews and the 
selected lists in which books are evalu- 
ated in terms of their use with young 
people compare the books with others 
which are similar and often comment 
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on their authoritativeness, their origi- 
nality, style, format, and significance. 

In communities where there are book- 
stores or other libraries, actual exami- 
nation and, where possible, complete 
reading of the books are very desirable. 
These are joys of selection which only 
a limited few may have, for bookstores 
in which numbers of new children’s 
books may be found are limited chiefly 
to cities. Lack of bookstores or other 
centers where all new children’s books 
can be readily studied and compared is 
one of the serious handicaps in choosing 
children’s books most effectively. The 
reading involved in selection, added to 
continuous reading of books in school 
book collections, serves as an indis- 
pensable basis for guiding children’s 
reading. That guidance, cooperatively 
done by librarians and teachers who 
know children’s books intimately, is 
the link between a well-selected book 
collection and the boys and girls. 

The pupils should have a share in all 
stages of choice of books. Experience 
in studying advertisements and pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, followed by further 
investigation and examination of inter- 
esting titles, helps them to gain an 
informed, consumer approach to the se- 
lection of books, just as they are learn- 
ing to make intelligent choices in other 

. types of purchases. 

The process of book selection here 
described is needed for any type of 
reading material. Are there special prob- 
lems or patterns in choosing books for 
recreational reading? 

Observation of the reading of a group 
of boys and girls over a week’s period 
will prevent too narrow a definition of 
what constitutes recreational reading 
materials. What is fun for one boy may 
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be drudgery for another. What a girl 
uses to obtain background information 
on one day she may read for personal 
pleasure the following week. 

Examination of the bookshelves in li- 
braries and classrooms in many schools 
results in several conclusions about types 
of material which need strengthening 
to provide richer and more varied read- 
ing experiences. Frequently selection of 
current fiction, biography, poetry, and 
plays is too limited. Standard books may 
be well represented, but is there suffi- 
cient recent fiction? Are there enough 
of the attractive small books of individ- 
ual poets and playwrights? Collections 
of both are necessary for reference but 
they are much less inviting for pleasure 
reading. Inclusion of many of the bet- 
ter books on the war is important. For 
most of these, the term of usefulness will 
be limited and those of temporary value 
will be discarded as interest changes. 

Selection of new titles for less-able 
readers must constantly be kept in mind. 
Recreational reading materials must be 
chosen for all pupils with adequate con- 
sideration to the needs of the reader of 
limited ability and also of the superior 
and the average reader. 

The importance of fresh new copies 
of books and of attractive editions of 
standard titles is recognized by some 
schools but not by others. Good titles 
standing on the shelves in drab and un- 
interesting editions may permanently 
deter young people from discovering 
some books. 

To these few comments, a final aspect 
in the selection of books for pleasure 
reading should be added. Books selected 
for recreational reading must meet the 
criteria of good book selection. They 
must have integrity, authoritativeness, 
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right human relations, true sense of 
values, interest for children, a type of 
presentation suitable for their age audi- 
ence. Humor, imagination, and real dis- 
tinction of style are desirable. Format 
should be in keeping with the story. On 
the wise choice of recreational reading 
depends the quality of the reading ex- 
periences of boys and girls. 


STORY PARADE 


Parade 


A Magazine 
Children Love 
to Read 


For reading together or alone, for 
dramatizations, songs, verse and 
stimulation of the children’s own 
creative work, STORY PARADE 
is invaluable in grades 4 to 8. A 
monthly supplement for schools 
gives the teacher suggestions on 
how to use this magazine and sim- 
ilar materials with her class. 

$2.00 for 1 year 


$1.50 for 9 mon. 


STORY PARADE 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


“It’s beautiful, and so helpful,’ 
say teachers and school librarians. 


Let us send YOU, too, this new 80-page 
useful guide to children’s and young people’s 
reading. A gaily illustrated, fully descriptive 
catalogue of over 500 new and established 
books for ages 4 to 20, classified by age 
groups and subjects and by reader interest. 
FREE. 


E. P. DUTTON, Dept. E., 300 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


November, 1943 


Exploring Literature 
with 
Children 
by JEAN BETZNER 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


It’s INTERESTING It’s Usasie 
It’s INsPIRING It’s FoRwARD-LOOKING 


Like a panorama of a vast city is the over- 
view i children’s literature given by Dr. 
Betzner in her new book. Out of her varied 
experience with young children of the 
elementary grades, she has drawn a sane 
evaluation of the place of literature in the 
classroom, a functional program of activity, 
and an inspiring plan for teacher study and 

rowth. This is a valuable and practical book 
| the supervisor, teacher, parent, and 
librarian. 


80 pages 60 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


FREE! 


Illustrated 
catalogue of 


LONGMANS’ 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


Age groups given for every book... 
Types grouped for quick selections .. . 
Descriptions of each book so you know 
what you are getting! Merely clip coupon 
below and mail to 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the new illus- 
trated catalogue LONGMANS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


NaME 


ADDRESS 


City & STATE 
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Order from 
D.C. HEATH and COMPANY 


These appealing, amusing, and instruc- 
tive titles covering: 

1 — Adventures with good literature 

2 — Tales of friends and neighbors 

3 — Delightful animal and nature tales 
4 — Walt Disney favorites 


I, READING FOR INTEREST. A balanced 
reading program, by children’s favorite authors, 
illustrated by their favorite artists. 


2. NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS. Sixteen 
stimulating books about children in Central and 
South America, Canada, Iceland, and Greenland. 


4. OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS. Six 
pre-primers about real children and their 
animal friends. 


4, WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS. 
Favorite Disney characters, numerous Disney 
pictures, adapted for school use in nine enjoy- 
able readers. 


and many others 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SANFRANCISCO DALLAS 
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THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


READING FOR 
RECREATION 


Tue Boox or KNow.epce has the 
magic power of entertaining while 
instructing. Children do not use it 
for reference merely. They enjoy 
reading THe Book or KNOWLEDGE 
because it has none of the mechan- 
ical, mature, repository-like make- 
ps so often found in standard ency- 
clopedias. 


Tue Boox or KNow ence plan of 
presentation enhances the wse value 
of each of the 20 volumes, by giving 
full recognition to the psycholog- 
ical fact that the attention span of 
the child is brief. 


As the child grows up with Tue 
Book or KNowLeDGE he advances 
step by step in knowledge, char- 
acter, and confidence. Through this 
logical and psychological arrange-. 
ment, the child comes to know how 
an entire subject grows out of any 
of its parts. This is the secret of 
making learning thorough, yet 
attractive and easy. 


EACH BOOK STANDS 
BY ITSELF 


There are 20 volumes with 
15,000 illustrations. The con- 


tents are divided into 17 major de- 
partments covering the principal 
fields of learning. 


HANDY INDEX VOLUME 


The index volume with 31,000 al- 
phabetical references directs the 
child, the librarian or the teacher 
to the required article. , 


Maroon Artcraft Binding 
20 vale. 


(cuT OUT AND MAIL TODAY) 
The GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
(School and Library Division) 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a descriptive folder ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Arrangement of The Book of Knowl- 
edge’ and other literature. 


(EL-11-43) 


November, 1943 
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MAPS - CHARTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND DRAWINGS 


dramatically presented with 
concise and skillfully written 
text. 


BUILDING AMERICA 


has the magic of entertaining while instructing. BUILDING AMERICA 
is prepared for Junior and Senior High School Social Studies courses under 
the direction of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N.E.A. 


The following is a list of titles scheduled for the eight issues of BUILDING 
AMERICA to be published October, 1943 to May, 1944 inclusive. These 
are subject to revision as circumstances or changing events may necessitate. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN NORTH AFRICA. 
OUR MINORITY GROUPS: 
ITALIAN-BORN AMERICANS 
WAR AND THE CONSUMER 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN WARTIME 
ELECTRONS 
CATTLE RAISING AND DAIRYING 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


8 bound Volumes, $31.60 ($3.95 each). Subscriptions $2.25 
Single units 30¢ each. For information write BurtpiInc AMERICA 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF. SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1943-44 
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Va. 
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The Department of 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


EpucatioxaL LEADERSHIP is published by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., an organization formed by the merging of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., and the Society 
for Curriculum Study. 


Who belongs to the Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A.? 
Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in de- 
veloping better schools. Members include supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, superintendents, curriculum coordinators, professors of education, 
teachers, department heads, leaders of youth groups, and other persons 
with similar professional interests. You are invited to join. 

What are some of its beliefs? 

1. SOciAL GAINS of recent years are compatible with the freedoms for 
which we are fighting. It is the job of the public schools to support 
these gains and to use every effort to sustain and extend them. 

2. PUPILS AND TEACHERS must study realistically the-pressing problems 
of the war and postwar periods, exploding such myths as race supe- 
riority, economic imperialism, and political and economic isolationism. 
THE BEST MODERN METHOpS of teaching reading, arithmetic, and other 
tools must be extended to all schools. Abstract, meaningless study 
must be replaced with practical application. 

4. “THE RESOURCEFUL, SELF-CONTROLLED PERSON who respects leadership is 
the kind of citizen our democracy needs in peace and in war. Schools 
must develop such self-discipline. 

5. Work EXPERIENCE in agriculture and industry holds educational 
values for youth. Schools must take responsibility for developing these 
values. 

6. THE PATRIOTIC puTY of teachers is to stay on the job unless required to 
serve in the armed forces. 

7. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY can be checked by enlarging school services 
to youth and children. Increased local, state, and federal funds must 
be channeled through the schools to provide these facilities. 

8. Loca controt should keynote the schools’ attack upon wartime 
problems, although state and federal help is essential. 

W hat are the privileges of membership? 

The annual dues of $4.00 entitle members to a subscription to Epuca- 

TIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Department, a copy of the current 

yearbook, and all other privileges of membership. The 1944 yearbook of 

the Department, distributed to all members, will deal with the widely 
discussed topic of extending educational opportunity. For further infor- 
mation write: Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of 

Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


